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HATEVER you sell, however you sell it, 

collecting money is an important prob- 
lem. Collections should be made when due, and 
without losing customer good will. Every step 
of the work should be handled accurately, 
promptly and economically. 

Addressograph Methods of handling collec- 
tion work provide the necessary safeguard of 
unfailing accuracy. They simplify and speed up 
procedures in collecting all kinds of accounts. 
Expense is reduced to a minimum. 


The Addressograph Man near you will be glad 
to explain how easily Addressograph Methods 
can be adapted to your procedures—how they 
can help you to increase collections and reduce 
collection costs. ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY 
is listed in principal city telephone books. If 
you prefer, write 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH - MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


Advertising + Collecting + Customer Lists « Employee Records « Installment Accounts * Inventory » Manufacturing « Mem- 
bership + Orders « Payroll » Prospect Lists * Publication Lists * Sales Promotion * Shipping * Social Security * Stock- 
holders * Assessment Records + Motor Vehicle Registration « Public Service Bills » Relief » Tax Collection + Voters’ Lists 
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K -treated® tablecioths by The Suniite Mig. Company 


Boys will be boys—so 
science produces a magic tablecloth 


New K-treated" fabric is typical Goodrich development 


VER since there have been table- 

cloths, small boys have spilled 
things on them. Which is why mothers 
get gray .. . What would you think of 
a tablecloth with an invisible coating 
that could be wiped clean and fresh, 
with just a damp cloth? Goodrich 
engineers have developed it. 

In the Goodrich ieasiiects a new 
synthetic had been discovered, derived 
from limestone, coke and salt. Among 
its many properties it is waterproof 
and sunproof. What would happen if 
you treated fabrics with Koroseal as 
it is called? 

Goodrich tried it, and this is the 
result—Any fabric can be “K-treated” 


and, magically, made permanently 
waterproof, dirtproof and practically 
wearproof. Dirt can be wiped off with 
a damp cloth. Appearance of the fabric 
is practically unchanged, no noticeable 
bulkiness is added, any color or pattern 
can be used, the K-treatment is per- 
manently sunproof, the fabric can be 
sewn, washed, ironed. 

Makers of tablecloths, raincoats, 
parasols, shower curtains, draperies, 
clothing will soon be rushing K- 
treated* merchandise to your stores. 
Does that seem a far cry from what you 
have thought of as the business of a 
rubber manufacturer? Goodrich makes 


32,000 different items of rubber and 
synthetics. In developing that vast 
number, Goodrich engineers have had 
to meet almost every conceivable prob- 
lem in elastic materials. All this experi- 
ence is at your disposal to help solve 
your product or production problems. 
Even though you may not think rubber 
or synthetics apply, why not call Good- 
rich and see? The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Mechanical Rubber Goods Div., 
Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
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LETTERS 


Mormon Reply 


As subscribers for Newsweek, we don’t 
often have an occasion to find fault with 
the articles it contains. Your issue of July 
$1, 1939, contains an article entitled “Mor- 
mon Fiesta.” It is such a common thing for 
articles to appear in publications regarding 
us as a people which in many cases are 
badly exaggerated that we pay little at- 
tention to them. But this article has pro- 
voked a comment from F. M. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Reorganized Church, and ap- 
pears on page 4 of your Aug. 21 issue “Con- 
cerning Brigham Young.” 

Now we believe you people are anxious 
to know the truth. We are therefore, mail- 
ing under separate cover a booklet which 
gives the origin of the Reorganized Church, 
another one of Blood Atonement and the 
Origin of Plural Marriage. In your first 
article you make the statement that Brig- 
ham Young assumed command of the 
church after the death of Joseph Smith. 
This is a false statement. Brigham Young 
was ordained and set apart by Joseph Smith 
as President of the Council of the Twelve 
Apostles before his death and naturally 
held this position after Joseph Smith’s 
death and with the balance of the Twelve 
Apostles were the acting heads of the 
church. The church Mr. F. M. Smith is the 
head of didn’t come into existence until 
sixteen years after Joseph Smith had lain 
in a martyr’s grave and thirteen full years 
after the migration of the Mormon people 
to these valleys under the leadership of 
Brigham Young. 





ALVIN F. SMITH 
Librarian 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Glass Oven Doors 


In your issue of July 17 [Periscope] under 
the heading of “New Products” you re- 
port: “Westinghouse has a new kitchen 
range with a look-in oven door—two heavy 
glass plates which you can see through but 
which give the same insulation as the con- 
ventional oven door.” 

Your attention should be called to the 
fact that this idea was introduced early in 
1938 by the Tappan Stove Co. You might 
be interested to know how it originated. In 
order to attract attention to a demonstra- 
tion of roasting at our exhibit at the Great 
Lakes Exposition at Cleveland in 1937, we 
prepared two special ranges with glass oven 
doors and interior oven .lights through 
which visitors to the display might see the 
actual process of roasting. Much to our 
surprise, the attraction proved to be, not 
the roasting, as had been our intention, but 
the glass in the oven door and the oven 
light. After a whole summer of trying to 





talk women out of wanting to buy a range 
with glass door, we finally reached the con- 
clusion that this was a powerful selling 
feature, and consequently we incorporated 
it in some of our 1938 models. 
THE TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY 
By P. I. Berno 


Mansfield, Ohio 





The Ticket Mess 


That ticket mess as explained by 
George Jean Nathan in Newsweek for 
Aug. 28 hits the nail on the head. The 
theater should listen. 

MOSE LEIBOWITZ 

York, Pa. 





Original Dust Bowl? 


I enjoyed Burton Rascoe’s comment on 
Alice Lent Covert’s book, “Return to 
Dust” (Newsweek, Aug. 21), since the 
locale is apparently in the vicinity of what 
he calls “arid, dust-swept Lawton, Okla.” 
From personal experience I can testify 
that Lawton is indeed arid and dust-swept 
—in fact, it was the center of a dust bowl 
long before the country ever became con- 
scious of that phrase. 

On a chilly morning in late September 
1917, I stepped off a troop train a few 
miles from the little city. A member of 
the 35th Division Missouri-Kansas Na- 
tional Guard), I was bound for pre-over- 
seas training at near-by Camp Doniphan, 
which lay neighbor to the Regular Army 
artillery post, Fort Sill. 

As I stretched my legs I noticed the sun 
peeping over the horizon, and an unfamil- 
iar sun it was! It was a brassy ball, almost 
a red moon, trying to burn through a 
strangely brown haze. 

A few hours later the wind sprang up, 
and the brown haze descended among us. 
Clouds of dust swirled through company 
streets and choked us as we tried to erect 
our tents in the whipping gale. Sand bit 
our eyes, plugged our ears, and filled our 
mouths. When we sat down to eat at noon 
the white bread was so filled with dust it 
resembled whole wheat, and we bit through 
grit in everything else. Thereafter, dust 
storms were regular visitors, and at times 
it was hardly possible to see one row of 
tents from another, or for a captain to look 
around and see the rear of his company. 
Dust sifted through tents and onto our 
blankets, permeated our uniforms, and 
filled our shoes. It was so bad that we were 
actually eager to get over into that mud 
we had heard was bothering the boys al- 
ready in France. 

For all that, the Lawton country was 
often pleasant when there was no wind 
blowing—a land of majestic sunrises and 
sunsets, of crisp mornings and star-span- 
gled nights. Despite this raving, I'd like 
to see it again. 

H. R. HARRIS 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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High-Seas Safari— 


New York: When a huge lion brok, 
loose from his cage aboard the S.S. Ama. 
zone off the New Jersey coast one mor. 
ing last week, the master of the vesgd 
radioed frantically for help. Asked fy 
advice, Frank (“Bring "Em Back Alive’) 
Buck counseled killing the beast, anj 
finally, after six hours, Coast Guardsme, 
from a patrol boat slew the animal wit) 
rifles and sub-machine guns. In the Ney 
York studios of NBC, officials interrupte 
regular programs to tell the tale of th 
oceanic lion hunt—‘“a news bulletin having 
nothing to do with the European situation,” 


Flaming Youth— 


Mount Shasta City, Ore.: Local fire. 
men, according to a recent disclosure. 
suffer from chapped lips. To relieve their 
discomfort, they use lipstick. 


Shorts’ Shrift— 


Ionia, Mich.: Visiting the Ionia fair 
two weeks ago, Gov. Luren D. Dickinson, 
anti-sin crusader, was escorted by two 
Boy Scouts wearing shorts. “I don’t like 
to see young men in shorts,” Dickinson 
remarked. “I’m sorry, sir,” replied one of 
the Scouts. “I wear them because they're 
cool.” This closed the incident for the 
time being, but last week Michigan Boy 
Scouts officials decreed that henceforth all 
Scouts in the Governor’s guard of honor 
will wear the full-length breeches of 
winter uniform. 


Nosy— 

Baltimore, Md.: According to Carl 
Dame Clarke, University of Maryland 
authority on artificial limbs and other 
bodily necessities, there is a man in the 
United States (Clarke wouldn’t divulge 
the name) possessing three false noses 
made of pre-vulcanized latex and filler. 
The man doesn’t wear all three at onee, 
however; he shifts the bogus schnozzles 
with the seasons to match the varying 
color of his skin. 


Fan Bail— 


Richmond, Va.: So vigorously did 
Cecil Bartlett, a young baker, heckle the 
Richmond Colts of the Piedmont baseball 
league that he was tried and found guilty 
of raising a disturbance and tossed into 
jail for fifteen days because he couldn't 
pay a $10 fine. Saddened by Bartlett's 
plight, John Oliver, sports editor of The 
News-Leader, suggested that the news 
paper’s readers each contribute a cent 
toward paying his fine and freeing him. 
On the first day 428 responded, but by 
that time a friend of Bartlett’s had bailed 
him out. Oliver turned the $4.28 benefit 
fund over to the champion heckler anyway: 
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Any toast with Teacher's 
Scotch is a two-way blessing. 
Touch your lips to Teacher’s 
and you’re paid for good 
intention... in whole-hearted 


enjoyment of Teacher’s 
smooth, full-bodied quality. 
There is a reason for Teacher’s 
popularity... 


SA the flavout 


Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons 
ltd., Glasgow. 





TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
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You can’t be “Fairly Certain” 


when you're countin 1g cash 








ense (the kind learned from our friend, the 

horse) has almost completely outlawed the 
old-fashioned, high-stooled practice of counting 
cash by hand iam eye. Too risky ...as long as 
there are accurate machines to do the work with- 
out the headaches. ..and as long as there are 
accurate counting devices to check the machines. 


Yes, there are machines that count coins as fast as 
2550 a minute. And there are counting devices that 
will record a count of, say, 51 half-dollars, by 
giving a cash total of $25.50. No chance to go wrong 
there. So you can know that your rolls ms silver, 
counted by such machines, are always accurate 
without counting them yourself. And when you 
et into high finance, you will find that Veeder- 
yall Devices are used on coining presses . . . and 















that they're the only counters trusted to count large 
bills from $100 up. 


Accuracy like this has brought Veeder-Root De- 
vices into universal use as trusted checkers, con- 
trollers and paymasters on production machines 
. . . also as sales promotion specialists on hundreds 
of products into which they're built as integral 
parts. And there may be a way in which they can 
count you in on new savings, efficiency, profits. It 
costs nothing to find out. Just write. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 





IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDEN, SURREY @ IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. @ 
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The Periscope 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 











New Neutrality Approach 


Regardless of the questions of war and 
a special session of Congress, F.D.R. early 
this week seemed likely to adopt a new ap- 
proach for changing the Neutrality Act 
when he brings the matter up. The idea, al- 
ready favored by a number of State De- 
partment men, is to-urge repeal rather than 
revision of the act. This would accomplish 
the main purpose of Hull’s revision plan— 
abolition of the arms embargo. The one 
feature of the present law which the Ad- 
ministration wants to keep, the license 
system for arms exports, could be con- 
tinued by a simple provision in the repeal 
bill. Other features of Hull’s revision plan 
are considered hardly worth fighting about. 
The advantage of pushing for repeal is that 
a number of Republicans who opposed 
Hull’s revision say they’ll support repeal. 


FTC vs. A.M.A. 


There’s a squabble within the Federal 
Trade Commission over a thus far unpub- 
licized plan to start proceedings against the 
American Medical Association. Grounds 
for the action would be the evidence which 
investigators have dug up purporting to 
show that the A.M.A. doesn’t fully investi- 
gate products which it “approves” for ad- 
vertising purposes. The hitch is that some 
commission members would rather skip the 
matter, thinking formal action would rile 
too many physicians upon whose coopera- 
tion and expert testimony the commission 
must rely in countless drug cases. 


U.S. Handicap 


In the latest European crisis, U.S. Gov- 
ernment information from Germany hasn’t 
been all it might have. The reason is that, 
since Ambassador Wilson was called home, 
Reich officials have proceeded on the theory 
that the U.S. no longer had a fully ac- 
credited, top-flight representative in Berlin. 
Because they have shown U.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires Alexander Kirk much less defer- 
ence than they would show an Ambassador, 
the State Department’s reporting service 
in Germany has suffered measurably. 


Watch Wheeler 


In sizing up Democratic Presidential 
Prospects, don’t lose sight of Sen. Burton 
Wheeler of Montana. Though rarely men- 


tioned in the popular polls, he’s a pretty 
good bet as a compromise candidate in case 
Roosevelt doesn’t run and McNutt fails to 
take hold. His assets: an effective platform 
manner, a long record as a “progressive,” 
friendship with Farley, popularity among 
such diverse elements as Garnerites and 
C.L.0. leaders, and fair relations with some 
of the Roosevelt crowd (with whom he has 
“made friends” since leading the fight 
against the court plan). Liabilities: the 
fact that Montana isn’t a “key state” and 
doubt as to whether F.D.R. himself would 
approve a Wheeler candidacy. 


Political Straws 


As nearly as it can be measured, Wash- 
ington betting is about 2 to 1 against a 
Roosevelt third-term attempt if there’s no 
prolonged European war, even money if 
there is .. . Grove Patterson, editor of The 
Toledo Blade and past president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
may be a 1940 G.O.P. candidate for the 
Ohio Senate seat now held by Democrat 
Vic Donahey . . . Though he publicly gave 
way to his fellow Ohioan, Senator Taft, in 
the G.O.P. Presidential race, don’t count 
Governor Bricker out completely; if the 
present Taft build-up campaign doesn’t 
click, Bricker is likely to jump in again. 


Anti-Lynching Hubbub 


When the perennial anti-lynching fight 
pops up in Congress next session—as it’s 
sure to do unless war upsets everything—a 
new backstage motive will be involved. 
The bill’s backers, particularly the ardent 
liberals, hope to smoke Garner out on the 
issue, believing that any answer he gives 
will offer a further obstacle to his Presi- 
dential candidacy. Incidentally, the bill is 
all but certain to be brought up and passed 
in the House in early January. Then Wag- 
ner will immediately. push it in the Senate, 
precipitating another long filibuster. 





War Victors? 


As a new world war loomed, Periscope 
singled out half a dozen recognized military 
and naval experts (all Americans) and, 
pledging not to disclose their names, asked 
them to forecast the outcome of a war— 
Assuming it involved Germany and Italy 
vs. Britain, France, and Poland. The 
answers differed on many details and were 
qualified with abundant “ifs,” but there 
was substantial agreement along these gen- 
eral lines: That the first few weeks would 
probably bring a stalemate along the well- 
fortified western front. That Germany, 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


counting on this, would plan to concen- 
trate on smashing Poland at the outset and 
then sue for peace. That Poland would 
surely be wrecked but probably wouldn’t 
be conquered in the six weeks. German of- 
ficers reputedly estimate. That, unless the 
democracies agree to an early peace, odds 
favor their winning out after well over a 
year of war, largely because of their su- 
perior supplies and resources. 


Detailed War Prospects 


Among details on which most experts 
agreed in answering the question men- 
tioned above: (1) That one of Britain’s 
first moves, along with blocking the Ska- 
gerrak, would be to bomb the Kiel Canal 
in an effort to close the Baltic. (2) That 
submarine warfare would be much less ef- 
fective than in the last war, largely because 
of improved systems for detecting and 
bombing submarines, but that this would 
be partly offset by the increased efficacy 
of planes vs. ships. (3) That, at the outset, 
both sides would probably center their 
bombing activities on naval and munitions 
bases rather than on cities like London, 
Paris, Rome, or Berlin. (4) That British 
and French Fleets would early concentrate 
on seizing Italian island possessions in the 
Mediterranean and then severing all of 
Italy’s communication lines to her African 
possessions. 


South Tyrol Motive 


Another reason behind the Italo-German 
settlement of the South Tyrol problem (by 
returning South Tyrolese to Germany) has 
just come to light. Germany owes Italy be- 
tween 500,000,000 and 700,000,000 lire (de- 
pending on which country’s figures you 
take). This debt represents expenditures 
of German tourists who came to Italy on 
bonds bought with marks in Germany and 
wages of Italian workers in Germany who 
were unable to take their full pay back to 
Italy. Now Italy is taking the land and 
buildings of the expatriated Tyrolese, and 
Germany is indemnifying them in marks, 
charging it off against the debt to Italy. 


Czech Obstinacy 


Even while Hitler blusters for more ter- 
ritory, there are new signs of his failure to 
subjugate the Czechs. The rare persons 
who have got in and out of Bohemia-Mo- 
ravia (where special Gestapo visas are re- 
quired) tell of countless incidents like 
these: Forbidden to sing patriotic songs 
(or songs insulting to Germans) in cafés, 
the Czechs join in humming the tunes; 
everybody knows the words anyway. Citi- 
zens also delight in “innocent” juxtapo- 
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sition of words, as on a theater marquee 
advertising the propaganda film “The Ger- 
man Reich, Great World Power” with the 
added line “For a few days only.” One 
visitor relates that the protectorate’s first 
postage stamps were hastily scrapped when 
it was found that native engravers had 
grouped cloud masses in the shapes of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, and Slovakia. Because 
German troops tend to admire Czech te- 
nacity, Berlin now protects their morale by 
replacing the soldiers. every three months, 
police every month. 


Nazi Propaganda Schools 


Note that the Reich, amid all its war 
preparations, has also taken pains this 
summer to make long-range preparations 
for spreading Hitleristic doctrine abroad. 
At least seven National Socialist summer 
schools in Germany proper and in Austria 
have been giving instruction to some 2,000 
young Germans of foreign citizenship, 
mostly from the U.S., Britain, and other 
democracies. Training in “the spirit of the 
Fiihrer” is the schools’ avowed purpose, 
but both boys and girls are also taught 
phases of espionage and “methods of in- 
fluencing public opinion.” In addition, the 
boys receive a small amount of military 
training. Before departure, all students are 
instructed to send in regular reports on 
activities in their communities. 


Chinese Guerrilla Change 


Look for some widespread and effective 
Chinese guerrilla attacks on the Japanese 
in North China before long. Long dissatis- 
fied with results obtained by small, poorly 
led guerrilla units, Chiang Kai-shek months 
ago began perfecting a plan to use crack 
troops as guerrilla fighters. Now word 
comes from Chungking that he’s getting 
the plan into operation. Several regiments 
of the Chungking army are filtering 
through Japanese lines and organizing into 
groups. Under trained leaders, each unit 
will do its ambush fighting in a zone pre- 
viously laid out by Chiang and his staff. 


Foreign Notes 


Heino Meissel, whose cartoons Hitler’s 
Vélkischer Beobachter has featured for six 
years as “the essence of Nazi humor,” is 
now in Sachsenhausen concentration camp; 
belated discovery of his birth certificate in 
Bohemia showed he had Jewish blood .. . 
U.S. papers neglected to report that Grand 
Duchess Charlotte of Luxemburg, whose 
tiny country borders on both France and 
Germany, has prepared “for any emer- 
gency” by ordering her army brought up to 
full strength—300 men . . . Because “un- 
rest” still prevails in the Northern AIl- 
banian mountains, Rome is telling foreign 
correspondents they can’t visit Italy’s new- 
est possession “at least for the present.” 

. .. Goebbels recently ordered uniforms for 
his Propaganda Ministry officers that so 
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closely resembled those of the Foreign 
Ministry that the Wilhelmstrasse protested 
and Hitler ordered Goebbels to change the 
color and remove the gold stripes. 





New Products 


Juternationsl Business Machines has 
perfected a new machine for mechanically 
codifying and decodifying telegrams and 
interoffice messages; officials say it would 
take human code experts a year to solve 
any of the machines’ codes; the device 
won’t be marketed till next year . . . With- 
in the next few years you may see a new 
type of auto license, a translucent colored 
plate illuminated by a light behind it; 
makers are now trying to sell the idea to 
state motor-vehicle authorities . . . By 
treating unpollinated watermelon plants 
with naphthalene acetic acid, Michigan 
State College experimenters have grown 
seedless melons without noticeably chang- 
ing the texture or flavor .. . A German 
scientist has taken out a U.S. patent on a 
synthetic resin which, when used as a 
powder or as a component of shaving 
cream, promptly staunches the flow of 
blood from cuts. 


Bank Prosperity 


Note that, while the current war jitters 
have practically dried up the business of 
their investment - bank competitors, the 
great commercial banks have experienced 
steady improvement. Because of the haz- 
ardous condition of the market, the invest- 
ment-banking houses felt they had to post- 
pone floating new securities and practically 
closed their doors to companies needing 
cash. So companies that required money re- 
gardless of what should happen in Europe 
have been turning to the commercial 
banks, which, as pointed out here earlier, 
have started departing from tradition by 
going into the long-term loan business. 


Du Pont’s Aviation Plan 


Latest scheme of Richard du Pont, glider 
enthusiast and head of All American Avia- 
tion, Inc., mail pick-up service operating in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and 
Delaware, is the perfection and manufac- 
ture of helicopter-type planes. His engi- 
neers are already well along with the de- 
signs. The plan is to test the new craft. on 
his mail service and, if they’re satisfactory, 
to go into mass production, with the planes 
selling in the $10,000 class. 


Utilities in Mexico 


Utilities are the latest U.S. industry 
having trouble with the Mexican Govern- 
ment. The Cardenas administration has 
just quietly expropriated a Cuban-owned 
utility in Yucatan, and the U.S. utilities 
fear similar action against their holdings if 
differences over recent legislation aren’t 
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ironed out soon. Eventual expropriation j, 
already provided for by a recent law jp. 
quiring all foreign-owned utilities to ty 
over their property without compensatioy 
at the end of 50 years. So far the law ha 
been held in abeyance while utility repre. 
sentatives confer with the government o) 
regulations for administering the law. Chie! 
aim is to get permission to change rates jy 
order to pay off debts and long-term secuy;, 
ties within the 50-year period. 

































Press Notes 


An important syndicate has been dick. 
ering with Colonel Lindbergh to write , 
regular newspaper column . . . While co. 
umnists and commentators have crowe/ 
over their advance hints of the Reich. 
Soviet accord, the real palm should go to 
Domei, Japanese news agency. On July 23, 
Domei sent out a dispatch from its Mos. 
cow correspondent saying flatly and spe. 
cifically that Russia and Germany were 
“secretly negotiating a ten-year nonaggres. 
sion pact” . . . Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes has just finished a book, “America’s 
House of Lords,” continuing his attacks on 
“reactionary publishers” . . . The reason 
you haven’t seen Dionne quintuplets 
photos lately is that the girls’ guardians 
are in a fight with NEA syndicate, which 
holds the contract for exclusive photos. 


Miscellany 


The Ford Sunday Evening Hour broad. 
casts this fall and winter will make a point 
of featuring American-born artists: Lav- 
rence Tibbett, John Charles Thomas, Grace 
Moore, Gladys Swarthout, and Maria 
Anderson have been signed for four ap 
pearances each; Richard Crooks for two 
. .. No paper has published it, but Mayor 
Maestri of New Orleans, undisputed bos 
of Louisiana politics, has been hauled lx- 
fore the Federal grand jury investigating 
state political scandals . . . Note that las 
winter’s teapot tempest over the appear- 
ance of movie stars on the radio has cooled 
off; no less than seventeen programs on the 
three major networks this fall will emanate J 


from Hollywood. 


Missing Persons 


Ricardo Gualino, Italy’s richest man be- 
fore his speculations buried his industrid 
empire under a $25,000,000 debt and in 
1931 sent him into a five-year exile on the 
Lipari Islands, has now been “rehabil:- 
tated” by the Fascist government and en 
ployed as an adviser to the Italian Treasury 
... Abe Pickus, Cleveland’s one-man peace 
campaigner, says he has given up his long- 
distance telephone pleas to Hitler, Musso 
lini, etc., and has concentrated on urgidg 
Washington to adopt defense measures; he 
still lives in Cleveland, where he heads the 
Majestic Oil Corp. and operates the Greet 
Thistle Tavern, dine and dance spot. 
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How do you arrive at the 


cost of life insurance? 


LOT OF PEOPLE ASK THE QUESTION, 
A “How do you figure out what my 
life insurance will cost me?” 

As you may know, life insurance cal- 
culations are made by Actuaries—men 
skilled in the science of life insurance 
mathematics. But you don’t have to be 
an Actuary to understand the basic facts 
about the cost of life insurance. 

Three factors enter into the cost of life 
insurance. They are: (1) mortality; (2) in- 
terest; (3) expense. 

First, let’s take up mortality. 

In insuring a group of people of a 
given age, a life insurance company must 
be able to approximate how many of the 
group will die each year—and, hence, how 
much money will have to be on hand to 
meet the claims that will fall due each 
year. 


How many will be living... 





20 YEARS FROM NOW? 





40 YEARS FROM NOW? 


i fi § 





60 YEARS FROM NOW? 


Knowing approximately how much 
money will have to be paid out in death 
claims each year is an important factor 
in figuring the cost of life insurance. 


To determine this, the company uses a 
mortality table adapted to the type of 
risk represented—a table which is based 
on the number of actual deaths as ex- 
perienced in past years in similar groups. 

The company could, of course, collect 
just enough money in premiums each year 
to pay the claims expected for that year 
and to cover the cost of doing business 
for the policyholders. But this has not 
proved a satisfactory method in the past. 

As ac .1.. .n a group insured at a given 
age become older, the death rate increases. 
Hence, the claim rate also increases. Ob- 
viously, the number of people in the 
group left alive to pay those claims con- 
stantly decreases... and the cost to the 


survivors eventually would become pro- 
hibitive. 

A life insurance company, therefore, 
works out a “level” premium to be paid 
by each member of the group each year. 
This “level” premium amounts to some- 
what more than is necessary for claims in 
the early years, when the death rate is 
low... and somewhat /ess than is neces- 
sary in later years, when the death rate 
is high. 





Most of a life insurance company’s money 
is busily at work earning interest from 
diversified investments—one type, for ex- 
ample, is first mortgages on desirable 
apartment buildings. This interest helps 
to pay for your life insurance. 


Two things are done with the money 
collected in early years. First, the com- 
pany pays current claims. Then it sets 
aside a “reserve” fund so that in later 
years, when premium collections are Jess 
than is necessary to pay claims, money 
will be on hand to make up the differ- 
ence. This “reserve” is scientifically cal- 
culated and is required by law. It assures 
the policyholder that his premium will 
not increase as he grows older. 

If the company did not accumulate 
this reserve, it could not maintain the 
level premium. Nor would it have the 
funds to pay cash, loan, or other non-for- 
feiture values available under legal re- 





serve life insurance policies. 

This reserve is not held as cash in 
the vaults. It is invested to earn interest, 
which is the second factor entering into 
the cost of life insurance. Wher calculat- 
ing the premium to be paid, the com- 
pany assumes the obligation to add in- 
terest to the reserve each year during the 
life of the contract at a definite rate... 
and thus enables the policyholder to pay 
a lower premium than he would other- 
wise have to pay. ; 

The third factor to be taken into ac- 
count is expense—the cost of doing busi- 
ness for the group insured. This cost in- 
cludes taxes, maintenance of office and 
field force, and the expense incident to 
all the transactions that are necessary 
each year. 





This is one of the automatic check-signing 
machines at Metropolitan. More than 
7,000,000 checks in payment of obliga- 
tions to policyholders and beneficiaries 
were issued in 1938, 


These are the basic principles involved 
in computing life insurance premiums. 
And Metropolitan does just what you 
would do...if you had to provide for 
something to be delivered in the future, 
perhaps 2,000 a.p. It figures conservatively, 
allowing a margin for contingencies. Then, 
if the cost of life insurance does not turn 
out to be as much as was assumed, the 
difference is paid or credited annually to 
the policyholders as dividends. 
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People Recognize Peril 
—_ but Differ Over Best Course, 


Newsweek Survey Shows 





The European showdown (see page 14) 
which last week mobilized millions of men 
likewise mobilized American statesmen 
from the President down. Cutting short a 
fishing expedition in Canadian waters, Mr. 
Roosevelt headed the cruiser Tuscaloosa 
for Sandy Hook, N. J. At Washington Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull awaited “the 
Chief,” his frayed briefcase stuffed with 
ride anxious reports from sleepless American 
these envoys in the trouble zone. 


e In- 

ectly At the White House Thursday, with the 
ive a hoarse cries of newsboys hawking extras 
4 floating through the windows, the Presi- 


dent addressed himself to the problem of 
evacuating some 80,000 Americans from 
Europe (see page 11), a report of the 
newly created War Resources Board stat- 
ing that United States industry was pre- 
pared (see page 10), and a draft plan for 
cushioning the impact of hostilities on 
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1939 Crisis: Roosevelt and Hull hurried to Washington 


One U.S. Eye Kept on Europe, 
Other on Our Neutrality Act 


the nation’s business (see page 40). For 
24 hours Americans were wondering 
whether Mr. Roosevelt would (1) sum- 
mon an emergency session of Congress to 
repeal the mandatory arms embargo and 
(2) intercede directly with European 
leaders in the hope of preserving peace. 

The President answered Question 2 by 
sending dramatic appeals to Reichsfiihrer 
Hitler, President Moscicki of Poland, and 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. Over- 
looking the diplomatic rebuff that fol- 
lowed his last note to Berlin (NEwsweEekK, 
May 8), the President begged Hitler to 
choose from among three peaceful solu- 
tions: direct negotiation, submission to 
“impartial arbitration,” or the selection “as 
conciliator . . . A national of one of the 
traditionally neutral states of Europe, or 
a national of one of the American Repub- 
lies.” 

To Poland Mr. Roosevelt proposed the 
same way out, but to the Italian Monarch, 
whom he suspected of being already con- 
verted to peace, the President suggested 
that the King present a formula of his 
own. Poland immediately accepted in 


principle, but as only ominous silence is- 
sued from Berlin and Rome, Mr. Roose- 
velt turned his attention to drafting an 
appeal for concerted mediation by the 
twenty American republics, in concert with 
Soviet Russia. 


In or Out? 


To thoughtful American citizens the 
burning question was not so much (when) 
war would come as what this country 
would do if it did—not only at the start, 
but as the months of fighting dragged on, 
more and more affecting American pocket- 
books and American sympathies. 

Designed as a wall to keep American 
doughboys from dying again on foreign 
fields, the Neutrality Act which Congress 
refused to alter in favor of the democra- 
cies looms as the first concrete issue to be 
decided. As the act now stands, the in- 
stant the President felt obliged to ac- 
knowledge the existence of a state of war, 
shipment abroad of implements of war 
would be banned, Americans would be un- 
able to travel in foreign ships, and bellig- 
erents could float no more loans here 
(though they could purchase goods other 
than arms without having to pay cash and 
would not be required to transport the 
purchases in their own vessels) . 

Mr. Roosevelt and others who profess 
to believe that lifting of the arms em- 
bargo might have deterred Hitler want to 
make all exports, including arms, imme- 
diately available to any nation that has 
the cash to pay for them and the ships in 
which to cart them away. This school of 
thought argues that the existing act is 
essentially opposed to America’s self-in- 
terest, in that it favors the Axis powers 
(which obtain their necessities from other 
countries) and shuts off a lucrative market 
to American manufacturers and farmers. 
They insist that the cash-and-carry clause, 
plus the regulations of movements of 
American citizens and ships in time of war 
also embodied in the so-called Bloom Neu- 
trality Bill, would amply protect this coun- 
try against involvement as a belligerent. 

But isolationists, both within Congress 
and without, believe that it was precisely 
this trading with one side that drew 
America into the last war. They not only 
do not want to relinquish the arms em- 
bargo, but many of them favor even stif- 
fer safeguards. 


In and Out 


Recent surveys of public opinion have 
revealed the same sharp divisions. The lat- 
est Gallup figures show 76 per cent of those 
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polled in favor of selling supplies other 
than armament to France and Britain, 52 
per cent in favor of selling arms to those 
countries, 82 per cent insistent on cash 
payment, 57 per cent for lifting the arms 
embargo, and even a slender 17 per cent 
willing to send the Army and Navy to 
help crush Hitler. 

Last week conventions of the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
cheered speakers who admonished the na- 
tion to “mind its own business.” But what 
did Americans construe as their “own busi- 
ness.” Editorial definitions ranged all the 
way from The Houston Post’s “All the 
talk about American security being one 
of the issues . . . is the rankest sort of 
nonsense . . . There is no earthly reason 
why the United States should send an 
army to Europe to fight someone else’s 
battles . . .” to The Detroit News’ “Open 
Letter to Hitler”: “Don’t count on Amer- 
ica remaining neutral in a new European 
war. The chances are 10 to 1 against it. 
Sooner or later . . . America will be in.” 

Hoping to determine some sort of “com- 
mon denominator” of American thought, 
Newsweek asked four questions of the 
policy-making executives of 50 representa- 
tive newspapers in 37 states: 

If war comes, do you favor (1) imme- 
diate lifting of the arms embargo; (2) un- 
limited exploitation of a war boom on a 
cash-and-carry basis, notwithstanding the 
fact that World War experience showed 
that when the customers’ cash runs out 
America has the ultimate choice of ad- 
vancing unrepayable credits or convert- 
ing the boom into a serious slump; (3) im- 
mediate passage of the War Referendum 
Bill or other legislation designed to keep 
American soldiers at home; (4) early 
armed participation for America, on the 
theory that it would end the war sooner? 

Thirty-two out of 50 unqualifiedly stated 
that they wanted to see the arms embargo 
lifted immediately, several commenting 
that it should have been done before now. 
A few gave as the chief reason for so vot- 
ing the belief that repeal of the embargo 
would be a blow to Hitler, but a geo- 
graphical breakdown of the answers un- 
covers an even more practical considera- 
tion: in the agricultural South and Mid- 
west, nine out of twelve and seven out of 
thirteen respectively voted for lifting the 
embargo. In the manufacturing East, 
twelve out of fifteen favored such a boost 
to trade, whereas in the Far West, which 
stands to profit least from war business, 
only four out of ten voted yes. Five editors 
opposed doing away with the embargo; 
seven commented that their views would 
be determined by conditions, and six de- 
clined to comment. 

On Question 2 only fourteen replied in 
the affirmative, with nine voting “no,” 
seventeen withholding opinion pending 
further developments, and nine refusing to 
comment at all. A good many of those 
who did not say “yes,” however, made it 
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clear that if war trade on a cash-and-carry 
system could be held in check, with strong 
penalties to discourage profiteering, they 
would be for it. 

Only four specifically favored the Lud- 
low war referendum, but a few of the 24 
who voted against it, as well as the 22 who 
were not prepared to state their position, 
indicated they might approve other legis- 
lation designed to keep American troops 
at home. The majority felt that such laws 
were too cumbersome. 

Question 4 produced the biggest surprise 
of. the survey. For although 37 editors 
voiced vociferous “noes,” one paper—The 
Houston (Texas) Press—favored plunging 
in at once, on the theory that such a move 
would end a war sooner. And eight re- 
served judgment pending developments, 
four declining to comment. The vote on 
speedy armed participation was fairly 
evenly distributed, with nine negatives 
each for the East, Midwest, and Far West, 
and eight for the South. 





Significance 

It is by no means certain that Congress 
will permit lifting of the arms embargo 
without a struggle. There are indications 
that the Russo-German deal has stiffened 
isolationist sentiment. In the end, the Ad- 
ministration may have to be content with 
repeal of all neutrality legislation, which 
would have virtually the same effect on 
trade restrictions. 

In any case there is ample evidence, de- 
spite the isolationists’ stock argument, that 
no law or combination of laws will keep 
the country out of war if it wants to get in, 
and that no mere lack of law will get it 


1917 Crisis: 2,000,000 doughboys went overseas to France 







in if it wants to stay out. The sympathies 
of a good many already are with the 
mocracies. As the Dies committee reported, 
Europeans are busy with propaganda cal- 
culated to divide the country into camp. 
But if Americans can resist the lurid tale 
of ruined cities and butchered babies and 
the pulling and hauling of special interests, 
they need not fight. The fact is that no on 
has yet satisfactorily mroved that America 
cannot sell to the belligerents without be 
coming one. Spain and Sweden turned the 
trick during the last war, and they had no 
ocean between them and the _ bursting 


shells. 













Maneuver Lessons 
Plattsburg Flaws Are Studied 
as U.S. Defense Is Speeded 


Quiet resettled last week over a 4il- 
square-mile area around Plattsburg, N.Y, 
which for a fortnight had resounded to the 
rumble of tanks, the boom of artillery, 
and the shrill shouts of 52,000 men of the 
First Field Army fighting their way 
through the largest peacetime maneuvels 
ever held in this country. The umpires de 
creed that neither the large attacking 
Black force of National Guardsmen not 
the smaller defending Regular Army Blue 
contingent had won a decisive victory. 

In the post-maneuver critique, howevel, 
it became clear that if a winner were t 
be named, it would have to be the natiol 
as a whole, since it could not but benefit 
from the timely exposure of some flaws 1! 
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Uncle Sam’s fighting machine which had 
already been strongly scored by the First 
Army’s commander, Lt. Gen. Hugh A. 
Drum (Newsweek, Aug. 28). Many offi- 
cers privately remarked that, in point of 
training, the Army had dropped below 
minimum safety standards. 

While the soldiers left Plattsburg, offi- 
cials in Washington sped preparations for 
a European showdown which might, as it 
did 22 years ago, envelop this country. 
The newly created War Resources Board, 
headed by Edward R. Stettinius Jr., chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corp., took 
office space in the War Department and 
began to study masses of data for the 
regulation of some 10,000 industrial 
plants which have been allotted wartime 
tasks. 

Everywhere, factories hummed to fill 
the heaviest Army, Navy, and foreign de- 
mands since the World War. Aircraft 
plants were clogged with orders totaling 
300,000,000 as against sales of only 
$68,000,000 last year. Navy yards, many 
on 24-hour shifts, prepared to add 13,000 
civilian employes to the 62,000 already at 
work, and commercial shipyards hung out 

“Help Wanted” signs. Private plants and 
, Army arsenals moved to handle $150,000,- 
000 in contracts to be placed this fall for 
tanks, guns, and ammunition. One record 
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1 the def defense order came through last week: 
reported, $2,678,852 to the General Electric Co. for 
anda ca- MM airplane radio equipment. 
oO camps. As additional mobilization-day gears 
rid tales meshed, Charles Edison, Acting Secretary 
bies and of the Navy, told President Roosevelt 
interest, that the sea forces had the “situation well 
at no one in hand ... for any kind of emergency,” 
Ameria fi the War Department announced that two 
hout be. new $700,000 National Guard Air Corps 
ned the units would be established in Mississippi 
y had no and Rhode Island, and Attorney General 
bursting Frank Murphy revealed that counter- 
espionage headquarters had been opened 
in Puerto Rico, the Panama Canal Zone, 
and Alaska. And the Red Cross—kept in 
training by some 90 peacetime disasters a 
year—was prepared to throw into the field 
Studied its 500,000 volunteer workers, 3,365 paid 
employes, and 41,500 trained nurses. 
( 
> a 45t- 
¢ xvg Dewey’s Hat 
-d to the At Lakeside, Mich., last week, District 
artillery, Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
n of the technically became a full-fledged Repub- 
ir way lican Presidential candidate by permitting 
aneuvels himself to be exhibited before 200 Illinois 
pires de G.0.P. leaders at the summer home of his 
ttacking second cousin, Leonard C. Reid. Earlier, in 
nen not Michigan for a week’s visit with his mother, 
ny Blue Mrs. George M. Dewey, at his home town 
‘tory. of Owosso, Dewey avoided politics, played 
Lowevel, golf with old friends, posed for pictures on 
were (0M the farm where he had worked as a hand in 
e nation 1918, and made only one speech—against 
benefit war. 






flaws in Meanwhile, a survey of Republican vot- 






ers in 44 states showed Dewey far ahead of 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
and Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, his near- 
est competitors. 





Blue and the Gray 


Fifty of the less than 100 surviving 
“Boys in Gray,” formally known as the 
United Confederate Veterans and ranging 
in age from 90 to 99, held their 49th re- 
union last week in Trinidad, Colo. To 
make the aging delegates comfortable, 
Trinidad transformed a high-school build- 
ing into “Camp Harris” (in honor of the 
retiring commander-in-chief, Gen. John 
W. Harris, 91, of Oklahoma City, Okla.) . 
And to entertain the veterans and their 
associated organizations—the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans, the Order of the Stars 
and Bars, and the Confederated Southern 
Memorial Association—Colorado appro- 
priated $7,000, Trinidad furnished $1,500, 
and Congress supplied $10,500 to send the 
United States Marine Band from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to the convention city. 

But the “Boys” provided most of their 
own entertainment in the form of tales of 
the battlefields, occasional nips of toddy, 
the election of Gen. Julius F. Howell, 94, of 
Bristol, Va., as the new commander-in- 
chief, and complaints of Trinidad’s 6,000- 








Americans Abroad 


As war fears swept Europe last week, 
the United States Government perfected 
plans for quickly evacuating some 59,000 
American residents and 10,000 tourists 
from the danger spots. The State Depart- 
ment having warned all nationals without 
urgent business in the trouble zone to 
leave at once, thousands promptly stormed 
shipping offices, only to find many foreign 
vessels withdrawn for war service and oth- 
ers either rerouted or tied up for safety 
in home ports. On available vessels, ac- 
commodations in some cases were reserved 
as far ahead as October. To increase space, 
cots were placed in public rooms, but even 
at that shipping men said it would require 
weeks, if not months, to get all nationals 
back from these key countries: 


Britain: Total American residents, 
10,522; tourists, 5,000. In response to a 
warning by Ambassador Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, 1,800 registered with diplomatic offi- 
cials. The embassy set up a special “refu- 
gee” bureau and announced that those 
stranded would be removed to safety zones. 


France: Total residents, 12,964; tour- 
ists, several thousand. The United States 
Embassy advised 3,000 persons to depart 
at once. Troop movements stranded thou- 
sands on the Riviera. At Paris, Ambassa- 
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L. to r. Gen. John W. Harris, retiring U.C.V. commander, Miss Eleanor 
Bouroughs, Gen. Julius F. Howell, new commander, Mrs. Howell 


foot altitude, which brought on breathing 
difficulties, indigestion, and, in one in- 
stance, deafness. 

This week, as U.C.V. delegates left 
Colorado, delegates of Union organizations 
connected with the Civil War gathered in 
Pittsburgh to attend the 73rd National 
Encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 


dor William C. Bullitt prepared to send 
the embassy staff to Dinard when trouble 
started. Among Americans who had no 
thought of going home, Col. Charles 
Sweeney and Brig. Gen. Henry J. Reilly 
announced they would form an American 
volunteer division for France. 


Germany: Total residents, 5,787. More 
than 1,000 of them were sent urgent let- 
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ters asking them to depart. Hundreds 
were stranded as the Reich recalled ships 
to port. 


Iraty: Total residents, 23,330, of 
whom 20,000 are naturalized Americans. 
More than 600 were temporarily strand- 
ed when the Italian Line canceled all 
sailings. 

Potanp: Total residents, 2,569, with 28 
in Danzig. The Polish liner Batory sailed 
with 500 American refugees. The embassy 
pleaded with all citizens to get out imme- 
diately. 





“Lady Hope’ 

At the turn of the century, a vivacious, 
17-year-old Virginia girl married George 
D. Hope, Kansas City, Mo., lumberman. 
Eleanor Massie Hope soon became a 
legend in prodigal eccentricity (in 1909 
she presented the winners of a bridge party 
with hanafuls of small diamonds her awed 
guests believed were picked up on her 
husband’s 10,000-acre timber holdings in 
Arkansas) . 

In 1916, her husband died and the 
widow went to Europe, where she assumed 
the name of “Lady Hope.*” When she had 
spent the bulk of her fortune Mrs. Hope 
returned to America, living in seclusion in 
Shreveport, La., until her death three 
weeks ago. 

Last week friends announced Eleanor 
Hope would have a burial fitting her 
amazing career. Financed by a $20,000 
insurance policy, eleven of them were 
instructed by Lady Hope’s will to exhume 
her husband’s body and that of their 
infant daughter, who died in 1905, and 
cremate them. The ashes (together with 
hers) will be put into a copper urn and 
thrown into mid-Atlantic under a weighted 
blanket of lilies and orchids. 





Blushing Leftists 


Nazi-Red Deal Leaves Trail 
of Embarrassment in U.S. 


Since 1935, America’s Left-wingers have 
preached from every corner soapbox 
that Soviet Russia is democracy’s best 
friend and that the Communist brother- 
hood is the first line of defense against war 
and Fascism. After Italy’s conquest of 
Ethiopia, the Spanish civil war, and more 
particularly the dismemberment of Czecho- 
Slovakia, many angry and bewildered pac- 
ifists, liberals, and political moderates, 
convinced the world was headed for a final 
momentous choice between Communism 





*There is no connection with the fabulous 
44%-curat Hope diamond that took its name 
from Lord Francis Hope and is now owned by 
Evalyn Walsh McLean. 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD? 
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and Fascism, were inclined to cast their 
lot with Moscow. 

Few regarded ‘t as surprising, therefore, 
when announcement of the signing of the 
Nazi-Soviet nonaggression pact left many 
a stunned anti-Fascist’s face somewhat 
redder than the Red emblem. Last week 
Leftist apologists were just beginning to 
improvise a wide variety of silver linings 
to fit their newest cloud. 

Eart Browper, Communist party sec- 
retary, rushing back to New York head- 
quarters to stifle Trotskyite gibes of “I 
told you so!” spluttered: “a wonderful 
contribution to peace .. . part of the long 
declared and established policy of the 
Soviet Union.” 

Travers CLEMENT, Socialist party sec- 
retary, had another interpretation: “[This] 
strips from Stalin’s Russia the last vestige 
of pretense as a representative of working- 
class internationalism.” 

Tue Rev. Tuomas L. Harris, secretary 
of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy (so-called Communist party 
front group), lined up with Browder: 
“(There is not] the slightest evidence that 
this pact is the prelude to an alliance with 
Fascism.” 

NorMaN TuHOMaAs, veteran Socialist 
leader, hewed to the party line: “They 
[the Russo-German pacts] are not a 
strange and sudden deviation in the line 
of Communist development; they are an 
expression of it.” : 

Max ScHacHTMan, secretary of the 
Socialist Workers party (Trotskyites) 
could not resist the chance to gloat: “Ei- 
ther Stalin is overturned by a new revolu- 
tion, or Russia will end as a Fascist col- 
ony.” 

Liberal journals likewise labored their 
explanations: 

Tue Dany Worker in New York, offi- 
cial organ of the Stalinist Communists in 
America, refused to print a line about the 
Russo-German pacts until it had first 






































Harper in The Birmingham Age Herg\j 


checked with Moscow, then spread 4 
1,500-word editorial over Page 1. fy. 
cerpts: “The Soviet Union’s peace policy 
never shined brighter . . . [Russia] is ser. 
ously weakening Hitler’s hold upon the 
German people.” 

Tue Peropre’s Wortp, San Francisco 
(semi-official Communist organ): “It is a 
lie, deliberately told to muddy the people's 
mind, to say that a nonaggression pact ... 
is any barrier to a peace front.” 

THe AMERICAN GUARDIAN, Oklahona 
City, Okla. (independent Socialist): “Fron 
the viewpoint of peace this is good... 
Structurally and functionally, Russia an/ 
Germany are more alike today than eithe 
is to any capitalist democracy.” 

Tue New Leaver, New York (Socialist 
democratic weekly): “Two souls with a 
single thought.” 

Tue Nation, New York liberal-Leftist 
weekly, caught with the news in the midst 
of going to press, editorialized: “The dis 
illusion which will follow among the Lelt 
forces here and abroad will be bitter’- 
but sent readers bolt upright with a page- 
long letter in the back of the magazine, 
announced as signed by 400 liberals,” de- 
nouncing “attempts to bracket the Soviel 
Union with the Fascist states.” 

Obviously already set up in tye and too 
late either to kill or explain wih a foot- 





*The Nation published the names of the fol 
lowing signers: Jay Allen, Marc Blitzstein, Mi- 
len Brand, Robert A. Brady, Robert M. Coates 
Kyle Crichton, Kenneth Fearing, Irving Fine 
man, Waldo Frank, Wanda Gag, William 
Gropper, Thomas H. Harris, Dashiell Hammett, 
Granville Hicks, Mathew Josephson, Georg 
Kaufman, Rockwell Kent, Arthur Kober, Alfrel 
Kreymborg, Paul de Kruif, Corliss Lamont, 
Emil Lengyel, Halford E. Luccock, Max Ler 
ner, Robert Morss Lovett, George Marshall 
Aline MacMahon, Harvey O’Connor, Clifford 
Odets, Shaemus O’Sheel, S. J. Perelman, Walter 
Rautenstrauch, Raymond Robins, Frederick L. 
Schuman, Vincent Sheean, A. E. Steig, Donald 
Ogden Stewart, Maxwell S. Stewart, I. F 
Stone, Louis Untermeyer, James Thurber, Mar’ 
Van Kleeck, Harry F. Ward, and William Car 
los Williams. 
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note, the embarrassing letter almost shout- 
ed: “With the aim of turning anti-Fascist 
feeling against the Soviet Union they 
[Fascist-minded reactionaries] have en- 
couraged the fantastic falsehood that the 
USS.R. and the totalitarian states are 
basically alike. By this strategy they hope 
to create dissension among the progressive 
forces whose united strength is a first 
necessity for the defeat of Fascism.” 

The letter also cited ten “basic points” 
to make it “clear that Soviet and Fascist 
policies are diametrically opposed.” 


¢ In San Antonio, Texas, 5,000 angry citi- 
zens stormed a meeting held by a small 
group of Communists, breaking it up with 
rocks, flying glass, and mud balls despite a 
wall of police who hurled tear-gas bombs at 
them. Mayor Maury Maverick, who had 
guaranteed the meeting his protection, 
promptly became the object of a recall 
movement. 


{ In Boston there was a clash of Trotsky- 
ites with Stalinists who had gathered in a 
hotel to hear “explanations” of the new 
treaty. 


Sherlock Winchell 


Famed more in fiction than in fact is 
the dashing reporter who outwits cops and 
criminals and captures the gangster him- 
self. Last week in New York, however, a 
newspaper man telephoned a story to his 
office which (1) made facts read like fic- 
tion and (2) caused his editor to groan: 
“A fine thing! With a world war starting!” 

The beat that The New York Daily 
Mirror would ordinarily have splashed 
over its front page, but which war news 
crowded to page 3, was that its ace col- 
umnist, Walter Winchell, had personally 
delivered into the hands of J. Edgar 
Hoover, chief G-man, Louis (Lepke) 
Buchalter, the industrial racketeer and 
murder suspect on whose head the city 
and Uncle Sam had placed a price totaling 
$50,000. Despite a hectic search by New 
York police, District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey’s staff, and Federal agents, Lepke 
had managed to remain at large since he 
jumped bail in 1987—part of the time in 
New York with only a mustache and 20 
pounds added weight for disguise. When ar- 
rested, Lepke had $1,700 in his pocket, a 
reminder of more carefree days when he 
and his partner, Jacob (Gurrah) Shapiro, 
squeezed an estimated $2,000,000 a year 
from New York businessmen, lived in luxu- 
rious apartments overlooking Central Park, 
drove multicylinder automobiles, and won 
and lost small fortunes betting on the horse 
races. 

How Winchell did it: On Aug. 5 a mys- 
terious telephone call informed him that 
Lepke wanted to give himself up but 
feared that he would be “shot trying to 
escape.” The columnist agreed to get as- 
Surances from Hoover, an old friend, that 
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Walter Winchell caught .. . 
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... Lekpe for J. Edgar Hoover 


the public enemy’s life would be safe- 
guarded. Then for several days Lepke’s 
friends dickered with Winchell until Hoover 
exclaimed: “This is a lot of bunk, Walter. 
You are being made a fool of and so are 
we. If you contact those people again, tell 
them that the time limit is up. I will 
instruct my agents to shoot Lepke on 
sight!” 

One hour later, Winchell got word to 
have Hoover station himself at 28th Street 
and Fifth Avenue between 10:10 and 
10:20 that night. A Lepke lieutenant drove 
the columnist to within a few blocks of 
where Hoover was waiting, and disap- 
peared. A moment later, the fugitive him- 
self stepped into Winchell’s car and was 
driven up to Hoover. Neither the G-man 
nor Lepke was armed with so much as a 
penknife, but Winchell, as usual, carried 
the gun for which he has a permit. 





Winchell: “Mr. Hoover, this is Lepke.” 

Hoover: “How do you do?” 

Lepke: Glad to meet you. Let’s go.” 

As amenities rather than bullets ended 
the man hunt, a bitter jurisdictional fight 
began over who would prosecute Lepke. 
District Attorney Dewey, who had glumly 
heard of the capture while launching his 
Presidential boom in Michigan (see page 
11) thinks he should have the privilege 
because New York County grand juries 
have twice indicted Lepke ‘for operating 
rackets in the fur and baking industries. 
But United States Attorney John T. Cahill 
argues that he can get a maximum prison 
sentence of 164 years on the ten Federal 
indictments charging Lepke with narcotic 
smuggling. 


{ In one sense, the nerve-wracking negoti- 
ations had proved a boon to Winchell, who 
had been trying in vain to take off some 
weight. The columnist found that from his 
first contact with the underworld up to 
Lepke’s capture he had lost 6 pounds and 
reduced his waistline by 144 inches. 





Death in Louisiana 


Louisiana’s skein of scandal (News- 
WEEK, July 3) appeared more tangled than 
ever last week as Federal and state inves- 
tigators, apparently satisfied with their 
catch of big fish after the indictment of 
Abraham L. Shushan, once-powerful Huey 
Long aide, on mail-fraud charges a fort- 
night ago, turned their attention to smaller 
fry. Rufus W. Fontenot, state collector of 
internal revenue, declared that more than 
1,000 persons were guilty of income-tax 
evasion. The New Orleans Federal grand 
jury promised investigation of hundreds 
of tax cases and revealed that considerable 
“squealing” was going on behind the 
scenes. And the supposedly natural death 
of Dr. George Bel, director of Charity 
Hospital (under Federal investigation,) 
was whispered to have been a suicide. 

Meanwhile a wave of mysterious sui- 
cides and automobile accidents started 
rumors that more than tattling was taking 
place under cover. The “suicide” of J. A. 
Shaw, head of the minerals division of the 
State Department of Conservation, was 
questioned in the light of the fact that he 
had been injured in an automobile acci- 
dent the day before (reputedly caused by 
a bullet-punctured tire). George Heidel- 
berg, Louisiana State University student 
employment official, “committed suicide” 
as his office was under investigation. The 
family of O. John Rogge, head of the 
Criminal Investigation Division of the 
Department of Justice, who is directing 
the Louisiana inquiry, crashed in a Texas 
auto accident after Rogge had received 
bullets and a death threat by mail. State 
Sen. James A. Noe, bitter Long foe was 
also injured in a “mysterious” auto crack- 


up. 
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The face of war: In Germany and Poland young men moved grimly to the front lines 


Statesmen Sitting Uncertainly 


on Europe’s Rumbling Caissons 


Stiffening of Democracies 
Upsets Whole German Strategy 


in Drive on Poland 


At the beginning of last week the im- 
pact of the German-Russian nonaggression 
agreement transformed a crisis over Dan- 
zig into a European test of strength. By 
the beginning of this week it had gone full 
cycle. The democracies reformed their dis- 
organized front more firmly than ever; 
Russia again set the world guessing, and 
with Britain’s “final” reply the Reich was 
back where it started, faced with a diplo- 
matic backdown or a war. 


Deal 


By 1 p.m. on Wednesday, Aug. 23, the 
crisis had reached a point where five Nazi 
Swastika flags were floating above a door 
to the reception hall at the Moscow air- 
port. German Foreign Minister Joachim 
von Ribbentrop arrived precisely on sched- 
ule and passed eight of the next twelve 
hours with Joseph Stalin and Premier- 
Foreign Commissar V. M. Molotoff. 

Then, in the early hours of the following 
morning, Molotoff and the Nazi parent 
of the Anti-Comintern Pact pulled chairs 
to a table in the Kremlin and signed a 
German-Soviet nonaggression pact (NEws- 
week, Aug. 28). And immediately this 
superficially pacific document became a 
fundamental arguing point in the test of 
nerves dragging the Continent toward the 
rougher test of shells and bayonets. 

This was only three days after the sur- 
prise announcement that Moscow and Ber- 
lin had called off their feud. During the 
brief interval statesmen in London and 
Paris cherished the optimistic illusion that 


the Soviets would insert a clause to nullify 
the treaty in case Hitler pushed his cam- 
paign against Poland to the point of war. 

No such thing was in the pact. On the 
contrary, it neatly removed Russia as a 
possible belligerent from the corner of the 
map where in 1914 an army of 2,120,000 
men had stood. The text read: 


Article I 


The two contracting parties obligate 
themselves to refrain from every act of 
force, every aggressive action, and every 
attack against one another, including any 
single action or that taken in conjunction 
with other powers. 


Article IT 


In case one of the parties to this treaty 
should become the object of warlike acts 


by a third power, the other party will inn 
way support this third power. 


Article III 


The governments of the two contracting 
parties in the future will constantly remain 
in consultation with one another in orde 
to inform each other regarding questions of 
common interest. 


Article IV 


Neither of the high contracting partie 
will associate itself with any other grouping 


of powers which directly or indirectly iff 


aimed at the other party. 
Article V 


In the event of a conflict between th 
contracting parties concerning any ques 
tion, the two parties will adjust this diffe: 
ence exclusively by friendly exchange ¢ 
opinions or, if necessary, by an arbitr 
tion commission. 


Article VI 
The present treaty will extend for: 


period of ten years, with the condition thd 
if neither of the contracting parties a 
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The pact that shook Europe: Premier Molotoff sg, 
Ribbentrop and Stalin (background) watch 
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nounces its abrogation within one year of 
expiration of this period, it will continue 
in force automatically for another period 
of five years. 


will in no 






ntracting 


Article VII 


ly remain 

in order The present treaty shall be ratified with- 

estions off in the shortest possible time. The exchange 
of ratification documents shall take place 
in Berlin. The treaty becomes effective im- 

g pats mediately upon signature. 

eam Lest of Nerves 

ae On the night the text was published the 
German official news agency DNB kept its 
wires open long past closing time, waiting 

ween thi to report the dismay in Britain and France. 

ny quesH Nazi newspapers boasted that the pact 

ais diffe- HF would confront Europe “with a fact which 

hange (i in days to come will be regarded as one of 

arbitt: fM the most decisive events in world history.” 

Party authorities told foreign correspond- 
ents that their inside information showed 

1d for gg the Chamberlain and Daladier govern- 

tion thal Ments cracking under the shock. 

stics af Instead, almost the opposite happened. 





The British and French completely failed 
to produce signs of chagrin except for two 
incidents. One was the recall of their mili- 
tary missions in Moscow. Even after the 
text of the German treaty had been pub- 
lished, Moscow continued to hint that the 
negotiations to join the anti-aggression 
coalition might keep on; and Marshal 
Klementi Voroshiloff said that his country 
only signed with the Nazis because Poland 
had persistently spurned its offer of mili- 
tary aid in war. 

Britain and France, however, saw no 
loophole in the pact to continue negotia- 
tions, nor any reason to condone the 
deal made behind their backs by Ger- 
many and Russia. So the British and 
French generals and admirals, who had 
iam 2ttived in the splendor of full-dress uni- 
im forms on Aug. 11, put on mufti and re- 
treated from Moscow. 





———_—_—___— 
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ride Wal Prime Minister Chamberlain gave the 
f signe ther admission of disappointment in Com- 





mons: “I would not attempt to conceal 





French and British troops also marched as diplomats struggl 
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from the House that that announcement 
[of the Nazi-Bolshevik pact] came to the 
government as a surprise—a surprise of a 
very unpleasant character.” 

Further than that, there was no outward 
sign of the confusion which the Nazi sur- 
prise had been intended to provoke. Even 
Chamberlain’s more hostile critics ignored 
his costly delay in dealing with the Soviets. 
Thé bill for emergency war powers by Or- 
ders in Council passed with only four dis- 
senting voices—those of a pacifist, a 
Quaker, and two Laborites. 

The same day Foreign Secretary Viscount 
Halifax summoned the Polish Ambassador 
to the Foreign Office. Together they signed 
a five-year Anglo-Polish military alliance. 
Previously Britain’s pledge to help Poland 
had been an informal agreement. With the 
signing of the treaty, Chamberlain was 
committed in a way that he had not been 
to Czecho-Slovakia last September. One 
possible route to another Munich “appease- 
ment” was barred. 

Moreover, the gesture meant that the 
guardians of the oldest great empire ac- 
cepted the challenge of the newest. During 
most of the week’s titanic psychological 
struggle between these two, their respective 
allies, France and Italy, functioned only as 
flank guards. 

As for the two actual seats of danger and 
trouble, Danzig and Poland were all but 
crowded from the picture. Danzig Nazis 
continued their belligerent preparations for 
the expected return to the Reich. Albert 
Forster, the Nazi party leader, became 
Fiihrer of the Free City by simply having 
the city’s Nazi Senate decree him the job. 
A German schoolship paid an ostentatious 
visit, and erection of a new speaker’s stand 
in the Lange Market started the report 
that Hitler would be there soon. 

Poland kept its nerves on ice. German 
newspapers were in full-voiced campaign 
on the subject of border violations and mis- 
treatment of Germans in Poland. As their 
indignation increased, anti-German articles 
in the Polish press dwindled to almost 
nothing. And with German divisions hurry- 


ed to prevent 
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ing into place all around the frontiers, 
Warsaw’s military preparations _ still 
stopped short of full mobilization. 
President Moscicki answered peace ap- 
peals from President Roosevelt and King 
Leopold of Belgium by saying he would ne- 
gotiate with Hitler if allowed to do it on 
terms of equality. But his government’s 
most consistent theme was that it was 
ready to fight rather than surrender. 


Measure for Measure 


Meanwhile, in the struggle between Lon- 
don and Berlin the military preparations 
were only the most obvious. Every move 
Germany made toward preparation of the 
totalitarian state for war, Britain countered 
with a new mobilization of some of its 
far-flung resources. 

Both nations put their merchant fleets 
on war orders. The German issue of food- 
ration cards was a parallel in civilian prepa- 
rations with the financial restrictions that 
Britain applied. Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain took no important decisions without 
consulting the Dominions’ representatives 
in London—and by the week end all ex- 
cept South Africa had announced its sup- 
port in case of conflict. 

During early stages of this war of 
nerves, the anxious crowds in Whitehall 
each day were not duplicated in Berlin. 
Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels had 
prepared the German public for a repeti- 
tion of last September’s British capitulation 
before the Fiihrer’s threats. For weeks the 
Nazi press had predicted that Hitler 
would get Danzig and the Polish Corridor 
without plunging the country into a gen- 
eral war. 

But daily events showed that these ex- 
pectations were endangered. Ration cards 
wakened unpleasant recollections of block- 
ade and hunger. The cancellation of the 
great Tannenberg celebration planned for 
last Sunday may have been a gesture to 
the Russians, since Tannenberg was their 
defeat 25 years ago. This cancellation was 
followed, however, by postponement of 
the Nazi party’s Nuremberg Congress, 












scheduled to start on Sept. 2. Taken to- 
gether, the two changes in the calendar 
added up to evidence that the Fiihrer’s 
timetable had been disarranged. 

Hitler’s personal part in the diplomatic 
drama going on behind the scenes started 
while he was still at his mountain chalet 
at Berchtesgaden. On Wednesday he sum- 
moned Si. /Nevile Henderson, the British 
Ambassador, to an interview there. A 
communiqué put out afterward said: “The 
Fiihrer left no doubt in the mind of the 
British Ambassador that the obligations 
assumed by the British Government could 
not induce Germany to renounce her na- 
tional and vitally important interests.” 
That was understatement. Actually, Hen- 
derson left the meeting speechless with in- 
dignation over the excited harangue to 
which he had been subjected. He asked for 
a written version—and got it in terms 
scarcely less violent than the spoken one 
had been. 

A day later the Fiihrer returned to Berlin. 
In the Chancellery there he was closeted 
until late at night with Ribbentrop, back 
from Moscow, Marshal Hermann Goring, 
Goebbels, and others of the inner council. 
Nearly all the Nazi Gauleiters (District 
Leaders) came to town. And the hotel 
across the street from the Chancellery was 
filled with Hitler’s trusted staff of veter- 
ans from party headquarters in Munich. 

Next day—after three hours’ sleep—the 
Fiihrer received in rotation the British, 
Italian, Japanese, and French Ambassa- 
dors, then Henderson again. The interviews 
with the British and French had quick 
results. The British envoy took a plane 
next morning for London, bearing the mes- 
sage that turned out to be the week’s most 
important. And the French Ambassador 
sent a message to his capital which back- 


fired. 
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The Reichstag hailing the Fiihrer in his Chancellery 


Ever since the crisis started, unpublicized 
personal messages have supplemented the 
diplomatic exchanges. Hitler’s telephone 
talks with Mussolini were frequent, and he 
also exchanged letters with Chamberlain 
and Daladier. In this case he sent Daladier 
such a message through Ambassador 
Robert Coulondre. The Premier answered, 
expressing anxiety for “a last attempt at 
peaceful solution between Germany and 
Poland.” 

Sunday evening, Daladier gave reporters 
a text of this, along with a statement that 
the Fiihrer had turned down an offer to 
make peace. The Propaganda Ministry in 
Berlin promptly summoned foreign corre- 
spondents to the first midnight press con- 
ference in its history. One document hand- 
ed the reporters was a copy of a letter from 
Hitler to Daladier, written earlier that day. 
And with it was a statement that Daladier 
had “misrepresented” the facts when he 
said Hitler had rejected his offer. 

Hitler’s letter was seven pages long, 
written in a mixture of diplomatic and in- 
formal language. Several times he referred 
to Daladier as another “old front-line 
fighter,” and detailed the things he had 
done as German ruler to make certain that 
France and Germany never met on the 
battlefield again. One paragraph defended 
his technique on the unexpected grounds 
that it had “relieved the statesmen of 
other nations of the obligation, frequently 
impossible for them, of having to defend 
this revision [of the Versailles Treaty] be- 
fore their own people.” 

The crucial passages, however, con- 
cerned Poland: “I have therefore set up a 
clear demand to Poland. The Macedonian 
conditions [of disorder] on our eastern 
frontier must be removed. I see no way 
of persuading Poland, which feels herself 
unassailable now that she enjoys the pro- 
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tection of her guarantees [by Britain ay, 
France], to accept a peaceful solution,” 

_That rejected Daladier’s suggestion, 
However, Daladier’s letter also had said that 
he was “prepared to make all efforts whic), 
an honorable man could bring to this at. 
tempt at successful conclusion.” The point 
of the Nazi midnight press conference wa; 
to make it clear that the Fiihrer had not 
rejected mediation. 








Delay 


No clear-cut suggestion of mediation had 
been made publicly except in the first of 
President Roosevelt’s peace messages (see 
page 9). And the Nazis had ignored that 
as completely as they did the appeals by 
King Leopold and Pope Pius XII. 

Nevertheless, by the time Hitler had 
taken the pains to contradict Daladier, 
vague information of efforts to find a peace- 
ful way out had checked some of the slump 
in stock markets and even relieved to a de- 
gree the air of apprehension that hung over 
ordinary citizens in each capital. 

The report that was alike most persistent 
and most vague concerned Italy. All week 
the foreigner most frequently with Hitler 
was Mussolini’s Ambassador, Bernardo At- 
tolico. Italy lagged far behind other coun- 
tries in preparations for war. And it was 
common knowledge in all capitals that the 
Duce felt great reluctance at being dragged 
into a war over faraway Danzig. Yet he 
was bound to his Axis partner by a military 
alliance and risked losing out on the spoils 
if he backed down on an adventure that 
might be successful. 

Outwardly there was no sign of a flaw 
in the Axis. This week, however, the lead- 
ing Fascist political journalist, Virginio 
Gayda, abruptly stopped writing of the 
coming victory and began to praise the 
energetic—although —unspecified—efforts 
the Duce was making to preserve peace. 

By that time, too, the break had come 
in the high tension between London and 
Berlin. Henderson returned to London with 
a message from Hitler on Saturday, and for 
the next three days the Cabinet held a 
succession of meetings to study it. Nobody 
outside the government learned accurately 
whether Hitler had made a proposal or 
merely repeated demands. 

Most of the delay was consumed in de- 
bate over whether the reply should be 
moderate or firm. But most of it was stall- 
ing for time. Chamberlain used that time 
to consult Poland, France, the United 
States, and the Dominions. 

Finally, on Monday night, Henderson 
flew back with the answer. His interview 
with the Fiihrer lasted an hour and a quar- 
ter. And the unofficial actounts of the Brit- 
ish answer given correspondents in London 
and Berlin tallied: that Britain had reaf- 
firmed its determination to fight if Poland 
were attacked but would assist in persuad- 
ing Warsaw to enter negotiations. 

That again put the choice up to Hitler. 
And the same night his new treaty friends 
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How the military machines of Europe lined up at the outbreak of the World War 
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in Moscow made an unexpected contribu- 
tion to the delay that was holding up the 
war machines. A special session of the 
Supreme Soviet, called to ratify the Ger- 
man-Soviet pact, decided instead to put off 
action for two or three days. Stalin wanted 
to keep his hands free until certain how the 
crisis was going to turn out, regardless of 
the effect on Hitler’s schemes. 





Significance 
According to Nazi schedule, last week 
should have been one of confusion for Hit- 


ler’s adversaries. Instead it turned into one | 


in which the hardening of the French and 
British forced the Fiihrer to uncharacter- 
istic hesitation and the prospect of his first 
diplomatic defeat. 

Many small things—from the new note 
of surprised indignation in the German 
press to the fact that no public sort of proc- 
lamation was issued to prepare Germans for 
war— indicated that Hitler was undecided 
in the face of his most momentous decision. 

His messages to Chamberlain and Da- 
ladier, and the obvious disruption of the 
timetable of movement against Poland, 
showed that he was searching for some dip- 
lomatic feint short of war to encompass the 
downfall of the Poles. In this he was both 
aided and hindered by Mussolini. 

Britain’s firmness before a threat much 
greater than that which produced the “ap- 
peasement” of last September was the new 
factor on which Hitler apparently had not 
counted in spite of advance British efforts 
to persuade him that things had changed. 
But in the face of this another factor re- 
mained constant: the increasing mobiliza- 
tion of the German Army. This was a 
menace that grew rather*than decreased as 
it became clearer that the Fiihrer was be- 
ing forced into the tightest corner of his 
career. 





Drawn Swords 


Vast European Mobilizations 


Reminiscent of 25 Years Ago 


On July 31, 1914, Nicholas II of Russia 
sent a telegram to his cousin, William II of 
Germany: “These measures do not mean 
war ... We shall continue our negotiations 
to save the general peace so dear to our 
hearts.” On the previous day Russia had 
ordered general mobilization and was fol- 
lowed independently by Germany’s ally, 
Austria-Hungary. On Aug. 1 at 4:45 p.m. 
France also decreed a general mobilization, 
and fifteen minutes later the Germans fol- 
lowed suit. That night the Reich declared 
war on Russia, and two days later on 
France. The World War was on—largely 
because of the unstoppable mechanism of 
the general mobilizations. 

Last week nearly every European nation 
was in a state approximating that of gen- 


, 1919-1920 





eral mobilization, and more troops were 
actually under arms than in 1914. This 
time, however, they did not immediately 
click into action of their own accord as did 
the automatons of 1914. But as prepara- 
tion was piled on preparation and the 
masses of troops strained against the 





Poland’s History 


Poland’s 1,000 years show an unbroken 
record of conquest and expansion, defeat 
and partition by powerful neighbors. 


1208-1447 


First alliance, then war, with the Teuton- 
ic Knights, who were allowed to settle near 
the mouth of the Vistula River as reward for 
aiding in the conquest of present East Prus- 
sia and Lithuania. The Knights were routed 
at the first battle of Tannenberg in 1410. 
The defeat generated the Danzig problem. 


1506-1572 


Poland at its peak. Its frontiers extended 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and from 
within 90 miles of Berlin to 150 miles west 
§ of Moscow—an area nearly as big as pres- 
ent-day France and Germany combined. 
Its government was the most democratic 
and liberal in Europe. 


1772-1795 


Period of the famous “first three parti- 
tions.” Weakened by decay, Poland went 
into decline. Stanislas, lover of Catherine 
the Great, was selected King through her 
influence. Then she tired of him. Despite 
treaties and promises, she started the par- 
tition of the country. In three successive 
stages—taking larger slices each time— 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria divided the 
kingdom. 

1815-1917 

“Period of Captivity,” marked by re- 
peated Polish rebellions. The short-lived 
Duchy of Warsaw, created by Napoleon, 
was absorbed by Russia again after 1815. 
Danzig, East Prussia, the “Corridor,” and 
Posen were drastically “Germanized” by 
Bismarck. ) 


1918 


Persuaded by Paderewski, President Wil- 
son called for the freedom of Poland in his 
Fourteen Points, specifying “free and secure 
access to the sea.” The Allied Supreme Coun- 
cil made this one of its war aims. Secretary 
of State Lansing, in a note of Nov. 5, 1918, 
suggested restoration of the prewar Ger- 
man-Polish border, but with “substantial 
ethnological corrections” in Posen. The note 
insisted on provision of “a free port on the 
Baltic and free access to it” for Poland. 


Let by Marshal Pilsudski, the new army 
of free Poland routed the Bolshevik forces 
outside Warsaw and pushed the frontier far 
to the east. A coup d’état at Vilna added 
10,000 square miles of Lithuania to the 
Polish Republic. Despite early disapproval 
by Pilsudski, the Allies recognized the pres- 
ent frontiers, only slightly less extensive 
than those existing before the First Parti- 
tion in 1772. 
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frontiers, the blind momentum of the mij. 
tary juggernauts increased. Once agajp 
“the machines were in motion.” 


August 1914 


The mobilizations of 1914 burst into war 
because they were based on a strategic 
scheme and a tactical anomaly. First, the 
Reich could not allow the Russians to ob. 
tain more than a few days’ handicap jp 
their mobilization. The basis of the Schlief. 
fen Plan—the bible of the Berlin genera] 
stafi—was that Germany must crush 
France before Russia’s ponderous mobiliza- 
tion could be completed. Second, the Czar 
did not dare countermand his mobilization 
because its very organization—by military 
classes—made it impossible to stop with- 
out throwing the entire country into con. 
fusion in a moment of crisis. 

It was these two irreconcilable factors 
that set troops marching from the Rhine 
to the Vistula. Just one week elapsed be. 
tween mobilization and the opening of far. 
flung battles. 


August 1939 


The military map of 1939 repeats that 
of 1914 with variations. Instead of threat- 
ening France with a huge mass army, Ger- 
many this time has only defensive troops 
in the west manning the new Rhine fortifi- 
cations. The Reich’s big armies are in the 
east, scattered along Poland’s frontier. 
France’s troops squat behind their Maginot 
Line while Britain musters an ultimate 32 
divisions. An unwilling Italy is tied to Ger- 
many by the closest of alliances. And the 
most potent change is that Russia sits on 
the side lines by choice. 

This time the state of mobilization has 
lasted not a mere week but since spring. 
Last week, however, as the tempo of prep- 
aration increased, the compulsion of armies 
to act became almost as overwhelming as 
it was on the first of August a quarter of 
a century ago. 


Prologue 

All over Europe frontiers began to close 
down. German express trains stopped at 
Cologne. The chief road leading into Po- 
land was barricaded, and the Danish bor- 
der was closed. Pontoon bridges over the 
Rhine were blown up, and the international 
bridge at Strasbourg was barred by the 
Nazis. 

At the same time American and other 
tourists and residents in foreign countries 
fled for home (see page 11). Nazi cor- 
respondents hastily departed from Warsaw 
and London—after previous orders to re- 
main at their posts—and long boat trains 
filled with Germans left London for Har- 
wich. Britons were ordered to leave Ger- 
many, and even the British Embassy 
resembled a baggage room as families were 
packed off. 

All this duplicated the hysteria of 1914. 
But this time, for Europeans, there was 00 
safety at the end of the rush home. Never 
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Paris threw up air defenses in front of Napoleon’s tomb 


before had the Continent’s capitals made 
such preparations for air warfare. London 
led this grim race. Hospital patients were 
moved to the country to make way for air- 
raid victims. Two hundred suburban buses 
were commandeered for use as temporary 
ambulances. Schools were called into spe- 
cial session this week for a practice evacu- 
ation of 1,500,000 children. Roofs were 
sandbagged; the National and other gal- 
leries closed and the masterpieces removed. 

Anti-aircraft guns went up in the parks, 
the citizens were officially ordered to black 
out all lights and windows at night. And 
the government prepared to move its war 
headquarters to Reading. 

Similar measures took place in Paris and 
Berlin. The Louvre was closed; Paris street 
lights were shaded, and the entire city 
blacked out. In the German capital, the 
superefficient air-raid precaution system 
swung into action, and anti-aircraft guns 
were mounted on the reinforced roofs of 
buildings like the new Chancellery and 
the Air Ministry. 

Only Warsaw and Rome remained un- 
prepared. Polish women joined men in hur- 
niedly digging shelter trenches. But in gen- 
eral few civilian precautions were taken— 
the government refused to spare funds 
from the army. In Rome the public was 
undisturbed by government announce- 
ments or war preparations. Some 500,000 
additional men were summoned to the col- 
ors but without fanfare and without haste 
—Sept. 3 was their mobilization date. 
Nothing was requisitioned, although gaso- 
line was quietly raised to the prohibitive 
price of $1 a gallon. And Rome only staged 
one partial air-raid blackout. 


Final Steps 

Other measures recalled the dark days 
of 1917 more than 1914. This time steps 
were taken in advance which previously 
had only followed years of war. In Lon- 
don, the first Orders in Council issued un- 
der the drastic Emergency Powers Act— 






































Wide World 


which Parliament had granted Chamber- 
lain with scarcely a dissenting vote—put a 
wartime straightjacket on Britain’s economic 
life. Exports of raw materials such as cop- 
per and rubber—which Germany had been 
purchasing in large quantities—were for- 
bidden. The Admiralty, taking over con- 
trol of all merchant shipping, closed the 
Baltic and Mediterranean to British ves- 
sels. And Britons were obliged to list hold- 
ings of most foreign securities and for- 
bidden to export them. 

In Paris an official censorship was estab- 
lished on Monday. Previously the Com- 
munist newspapers Humanité and Ce Soir 
had been suppressed as the Reds split wide 
open over the Soviet-Russian pact. 

But Berlin received the heaviest blow. 
On Sunday, air-raid wardens distributed 
pink ration cards for food, clothing, and 
fuel. These cut German living standards to 
a bare subsistence level—for example, a 
pound and a half of meat a week to the 
person, 10 ounces of sugar, 2 ounces of 
coffee. Astonished householders who had 
already been boasting of their “bloodless 
victory” over Poland mobbed retail stores 
in dismayed anticipation of a greater war 
shortage. 

Troop movements fed the fear that this 
time perhaps the Fiihrer would not gain 
his objective without war. Reservists, in- 
cluding men over 40, were routed out of 
beds and sent off to the Polish frontier in 
long lines of twenty-man trucks. Army of- 
ficers set up curbstone headquarters and 
commandeered civilian cars and motor- 
cycles. Upper Silesia was ominously pro- 
claimed an “area of military operations,” 
and through Gleiwitz rolled the Reich’s 
new mobile 10-inch guns. 

By contrast with the sudden shock and 
surprise in Berlin, nerves in Paris and Lon- 
don remained unshaken. Out of eight cate- 
gories of reservists, France called up six 
and one-half. But in the Gare de l’Est— 
where a great mural of the 1914 mobiliza- 
tion hangs—and other Paris stations sol- 
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diers departed with businesslike resigna- 
tion. There was no cheering but neither 
was there any weeping. 

In London, territorial troops and naval 
reservists thronged stations. The first 
troops landed at Dieppe on their way 
through France to reinforce British detach- 
ments in the Mediterranean. 

All along the Polish border, “Macedo- 
nian” skirmishes developed between Polish 
and German troops. In Danzig, Nazi prep- 
arations reached a new peak.. Heavy artil- 
lery and anti-aircraft guns were rushed 
toward the Polish frontier; German troops 
dug intrenchments and strung barbed-wire 
entanglements, and officers in the blue-gray 
uniform of the German Air Force suddenly 
appeared in the Free City’s streets. The 
1906 German battleship Schleswig - Hol- 
stein—now a training ship—anchored at 
the mouth of Danzig Harbor with its four 
11-inch guns commanding the great Polisi: 
ammunition dump on the Westernplatte 
peninsula. 

And on Monday, as this vast prelude to 
war moved forward, the Netherlands added 
a last decisive word: it became the first na- 
tion officially to decree mobilization. 





German Boast 


How Poland Would Be Erased 
Revealed in General’s Speech 


Plans for a war against Poland were 
outlined to German Army officers during 
June and July in meetings at the Nazi 
War Ministry and the Military Academy. 
Last week a report of a speech which Gen. 
Franz Halder, Chief of Staff, made in 
private at one of these gatherings were 
received in this country. It quoted him as 
saying: 

“We are now in a position to turn 
against our principal enemy, Poland. It is 
not necessary to talk about the period of 
the ‘friendship pacts’ with Poland which 
were never taken seriously by our people 
or by the Poles. What we are interested in 
is the war potency of our prospective 
enemy. 

“The Polish soldier is the stupidest in 
the entire world, perhaps with the ex- 
ception of the Rumanian soldier. He is 
unintelligent, bigoted, and dull, much in- 
ferior to our material. Only a very small 
portion of the Polish Army is motorized, 
and the Polish armament industry is 
defective and inefficient. 

“We must keep in mind that our ulti- 
mate object is the total annihilation of 
Poland. There will be no battles in the 
conventional sense, but a single shock 
which destroys the resistance of the enemy 
and induces him to surrender. 

“At the same time we will employ a new 
weapon: propaganda. Revolutions and 
riots will be kindled in the back of the 
army among the workers and the soldiers 
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. and it will set ablaze the Ukrainian 
national movement . . . The army will be 
defeated, the people demoralized.” 


The Soviets 


One purpose of these meetings was to 
assure high German officers that an attack 
on Poland would not drag the Nazi state 
into serious war on two fronts. That is an 
old bugaboo to the general staff. 
_ In this case the main question was 

whether the Soviet Union would help 
Poland. Last week The New York Times’ 
London correspondent, Ferdinand Kuhn 
Jr., reported that Hitler actually had be- 
gun his move to neutralize Russia as long 
ago as last February. So General Halder, 
who is in the Fiihrer’s confidence, may 
have known of it when he addressed the 
officers. 

In any case, without letting the political 
secret out, he assured them that they 
would find Poland strategically isolated 
when the zero hour came. And he disposed 
of possible western allies by saying: 
“France will probably be glad to remain 
behind the Maginot Line, but should it 
attempt an offensive our air force will 
undertake destructive air raids, intimidat- 
ing and demoralizing the French as well 
as the British.” 





The Other Americas 


The republics of Latin America have 
never participated heavily in a European 
war. But they produce the raw materials 
of conflict in abundance—copper, petrole- 
um, wheat, cotton, and potash. Britain’s 
sea power secured these for the Allies in 
the World War and when the United 
States entered, seven Latin-American 
states followed with formal declarations of 
war while six others snapped diplomatic 
ties with Germany and Austria. 

Last September they still looked to 
Washington for diplomatic initiative. Six 
states followed up President Roosevelt’s 
appeals to Hitler (see page 9) with their 
own peace pleas and the rest sent congrat- 
ulatory letters to the White House. 

Until last week, however, the newest 
crisis had not stirred Latin America. Then 
suddenly British and French orders for 
food supplies shot up to wartime levels. In 
two days, Argentina alone sold more than 
a quarter of a million tons of wheat and 
30,000 tons of canned meats. (The lengthy 
sea route from Buenos Aires to British 
ports might be rendered dangerous by long- 
range Italian and German submarines in 
case of war.) 

But the war business only caused a rash 
of peace moves. The President of Colom- 
bia, Eduardo Santos, cabled King Leopold 
of Belgium that his seven-nation peace ap- 
peal had been “fervently and unanimously 
welcomed.” President Aurelio Mosquera of 
Ecuador sent an equally warm message 
backing Roosevelt’s plea to King Victor 





Emmanuel, and Argentina, which has a 
large Italian population, hailed it as a dip- 
lomatic masterstroke. A spokesman for 
President Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico also 
lauded the President and cried that Latin 
America should already be considered as 
part of the democratic peace front. 





Death of a Dictator 


At dawn on Aug. 23, guests attending 
a party in the Presidential Mansion at La 
Paz, Bolivia, heard a shot fired on the 
floor above the ballroom. Upstairs they 
found Lt. Col. German Busch Becerra, 
35-year-old President-Dictator, dying from 
a bullet wound in the temple. Propaganda 
Minister Mario Flores officially called the 
President’s death “suicide due to mental 
depression from overwork.” 

Provisional Presidency was at once as- 
sumed by Gen. Carlos Quintanilla, army 
commander. Three days later—the day of 
Busch’s funeral—Quintanilla announced 
a new Cabinet. He had already promised 
that Busch’s “Bolivianism” program would 
be continued, but in picking Ministers he 
dropped the late dictator’s chief policy- 
maker, Dionisio Foianini, half-Italian Min- 
ister of Mines and Petroleum. Foianini, 
who was in New York for the World’s 
Fair when Busch died, had studied the 
Fascist system in Italy and, like Busch, 
believed in totalitarian methods. Together 
they earned Bolivia the reputation of one 
of South America’s most pro-Axis states. 


Soldier 


Like many other Latin-American Presi- 
dents, Busch rose to political power from 
army ranks. Born in 1904 of a German 
father and Bolivian mother, he was com- 
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missioned a second lieutenant in 199 
Four years later he received Bolivia’s high. 
est decoration—the Order of the Condo;— 
for his explorations in the unknown Zp. 
mucos Territory. 

During the Chaco War (1932-35) 
Busch commanded all Bolivian mh 
forces, later serving as aide to the Germay 
general, Hans Kundt, then Bolivian Chief 
of Staff. In 1936 he helped Col. Davi 
Toro, a war comrade, seize the weak post. 
war government from President Tejad, 
and Gen. Joaquin Penaranda. A year later. 
when Toro’s experiments in state socialism 
failed, the army put Busch in his place. 
For a while Busch ruled by the old cop. 
stitution. Then last April, confronted wit) 
serious economic problems, the young 
President decreed himself totalitarian pow. 
ers but promised to return to democracy 
when the danger period was past. 

Although at the time he admitted ag. 
suming “totality of powers,” he insisted 
that his regime was strictly “Bolivianista” 
in character and not based on any Eurn- 
pean totalitarianism. 





Worried Balkans 


Policies of Small Nations 
Upset by Moscow-Berlin Pact 


Before the signing of the Nazi-Bolshevik 
pact, the Danubian and Balkan states had 
been haunted by the fear that Hitler in- 
tended to crush their independence or drag 
them into a costly war. The Little Entente 
had been destroyed by Munich and the 
first amputation of Czecho-Slovakia last 
September. France had built up this alli- 
ance of Czechs, Rumanians, and Yugo- 
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Severin—Three Lions 


Germén Bosil of Bolivia (left), with Toro we center) and Penaranda 
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davs to curb Germany after the war; its 
disappearance opened Hitler’s road on the 
old Germanic Drang nach Osten. 

Last week the little states on this route 
suddenly found themselves facing a new 
specter: that of a secret working agree- 
ment between the dictators in Berlin and 
Moscow to divide all Eastern Europe into 
spheres of domination. That would be a 
novel evolution in the old rivalry between 
Pan-Slav and Pan-German ambitions 
which flourished during the days of the 
Czar and the Kaiser. 

The immediate effect was confusion 
among the rulers of these countries, for 
they had been making policies on the as- 
sumption that Nazism at its most militant 
would at least save them from Bolshevism. 


Rumania 

King Carol’s kingdom has realized for a 
long time that its oil wells and wheat fields 
are coveted by Germany. For safeguards, 
like Turkey and Greece, it has British and 
French pledges of support against Nazi ag- 
gression. It also has a military pact with 
Poland in case either is attacked by the 
Soviet Union—but not Germany. 

Last week, after the surprise of the Ger- 
man-Soviet pact, Rumania revealed that it 
had informed Poland “some time ago” of 
its intention to stay neutral and fight only 
if attacked. A government spokesman 
added: “That intention is unchanged.” 

Rumania had three reasons for alarm. 
First, there was the possibility that the 
Soviet might try to regain Bessarabia, part 
of the kingdom’s World War spoils which 
Russia still considers “occupied territory.” 
Then, Bulgaria wants the Dobruja, a strip 
of territory along the Black Sea including 
Constantsa, chief Rumanian seaport, 
awarded Rumania after the war. Finally, 
Hungary hopes to get back the rich prov- 
ince of Transylvania. It was the Allies’ 
present for wartime aid but a dangerous 
one, since 1,500,000 Hungarians went with 
it. 

With 850,000 men under arms—500,000 
of them reservists called up since Aug. 1— 
Rumania rushed troops to hastily fortified 
Hungarian and Bulgarian frontiers. Hun- 
gary protested the presence of 100,000 Ru- 
manian soldiers on its border. Rumania re- 
plied they were only reservists on regular 
maneuvers, and to show its good inten- 
tions, on Aug. 25 it offered Hungary a non- 
aggression pact. The gesture was cold- 
shouldered. Bucharest was told: “Hungary 
will not negotiate under the pressure of 
Rumanian arms.” 


Hungary 

But Hungary was in no mood to attack. 
Its own independence was threatened by 
the German-Soviet agreement. Although 
no more than a junior member of the anti- 
Comintern pact, the Magyar country has 
bitterly hated Reds ever since Bela Kun’s 
short-lived 1919 Communist regime and 
had taken Hitler’s anti-Bolshevism cam- 


paign seriously. Last week two Hungarians 
who listened to a Moscow broadcast about 
the pact and sang “The Internationale” 
were given ten months in jail. Police 
armed with sabers routed a Nazi demon- 
stration in the heart of Budapest. 

And the day the Nazi-Bolshevik pact 
was announced, Count Stephen Csaky, 
Foreign Minister, returned from hurried 
visits to Germany and Italy which had 





Wide World 


Uneasy heads: Carol, Rumania... 


alarmed his country. The little Foreign 
Minister’s diplomatic denial of any new 
Axis pressure on the Hungarian Govern- 
ment was outweighed by reliable unofficial 
reports that Hitler had demanded a Nazi 
right-of-way through Hungary, either for a 
flank attack on Poland or to crush Ru- 
mania. And only a minority of Magyars 
wanted Transylvania badly enough to risk 
joining Germany in another war. 


Bulgaria 

Unlike Hungary, Bulgaria was delighted 
at the news of the pact. In the past it had 
been split into two political camps: advo- 
cates of cooperation with the Nazis and 
others leaning toward “Father Ivan”—a 
nickname for Russia left over from the 
Pan-Slavism of Czarist days. The pact 
united the factions. In Sofia, newspaper 
headlines screamed: “Most Important Po- 
litico-Diplomatic Event in Years!” Hopes 
ran high of getting both the Dobruja and a 
long-sought outlet on the Aegean (from 
Greece) once Germany and the Soviet 
Union began “repairing the injustices of 
Versailles” in Eastern Europe. 

On Aug. 25—two days after the Russo- 
German pact was signed—those hopes re- 
ceived fresh encouragement. George Mark- 
off, Vice President of the National As- 
sembly, returned with 21 other Deputies 










Newsphotos 


... Paul of Yugoslavia 


from an official visit to Moscow. He told of 
a long audience with Premier Molotoff, 
who promised Bulgaria Soviet help in re- 
gaining the Dobruja because “it is the 
opinion of Comrade Stalin that Bulgaria 
should have justice.” 


Yugoslavia 

The pact also brought unity to Yugo- 
slavia, but of a different brand. Ever since 
the World War, its 5,000,000 Croats have 
demanded autonomy and adequate repre- 
sentation in the Belgrade government. 
Four weeks ago Dr. Vladimir Matchek, 
Croat leader, threatened Croatia’s secession 
and hinted at Nazi intervention if his de- 
mands were not met. Prince Paul—Regent 
for 15-year-old King Peter—hurried home 
from London, while Matchek and Premier 
Dragisha Cvetkovich went into a huddle. 

Last week an agreement was rushed 
through, giving an enlarged Croatia wide 
local autonomy and its own Parliament. A 
new government was formed with Cvetko- 
vich still Premier but including six Croats, 
among them Matchek as Vice Premier. 

The reorganized nation then acted swift- 
ly to resist Axis influence. “Democratiza- 
tion” decrees were passed, paving the way 
for parliaments in the seven other prov- 
inces and restoring freedom of press and 
assembly. 


Turkey 

The Nazi-Communist pact made Turkey 
—guardian of the strategic Dardanelles 
linking the Mediterranean and Black Seas 
—the biggest question mark in the Balkans. 
On the one hand, it had recently concluded 
—but not signed—mutual-assistance pacts 
with Britain and France; on the other, 
Germany was a World War ally and Russia 
a special postwar friend. 

Last week Hitier sent Franz von Papen, 
fresh from his triumph in swinging the 
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Soviet deal, flying off on still another im- 
portant mission—to woo Turkey away 
from the enemy camp. The Nazi Ambassa- 
dor saw Foreign Minister Siikrii Saracoglu, 
then had an hour’s talk with President 
Ismet Inénii. 

But after a five-hour Cabinet meeting, 
two leading papers—Ciimhuriyet and Yeni 
Sabah—declared Turkey would stand firm- 
ly by Britain and France. And the French 
Chargé d’Affaires wired Paris that the 
Turkish Government told him “even if the 
Reich were ten times stronger, Turkey 
would not capitulate.” 


Greece 

Meanwhile in Greece, the Italian Min- 
ister called on Gen. John Metaxas, Greek 
Premier, for the same reason the German 
Ambassador flew to Turkey. But Metaxas 
also received the British Minister and re- 
portedly gave assurance that his country 
would remain faithful to the Balkan En- 
tente. 

Recent British naval demonstrations in 
Greek waters lessened the Premier’s fears 
of Italy. And British money had helped 
strengthen his army and air force. Last 
week as a precaution he called up a number 
of classes of reservists—aviation, field and 
heavy artillery, and cavalry. The Bulgarian 
frontier was guarded by a strong line of 
new fortifications, and 40,000 troops were 
concentrated in Macedonia. Still more sol- 
diers protected Epirus from an Italian at- 
tack. King George broke off his Corfu holi- 
day and returned to Athens. 





Japan’s Blow 
German Deal With the Soviet 
Threatens Whole New Line-up 


Weathered red placards bearing black 
swastikas disappeared from the streets of 
Tokyo last week. The half-dozen German 
restaurants lost money for the first time 
in five years. Officials from the Foreign 
Minister down were refusing to confer with 
the Nazi Ambassador. Sentries in Tientsin 
began slapping German pedestrians in- 
stead of British. Japan was reacting to 
the announcement of the German-Soviet 
nonaggression pact. 

Within 24 hours of Hitler’s desertion of 
his sincere admirers, Japanese officials be- 
gan a series of maneuvers and conferences 
which they hoped would cover up their 
loss of face and Nippon’s diplomatic iso- 
lation. Traffic on the Tokaido main line 
was halted while the Emperor rushed back 
to the capital from his seaside villa at 
Hayama. 

And on Monday, Premier Baron Kiichiro 
Hiranuma went to the palace to submit 
his resignation, together with those of all 
his Ministers. A few hours later Hirohito 
summoned Gen. Nobuyuki Abe and di- 
rected him to form a new Cabinet. 


Abe, a moderate in contrast with the 
more hot-headed army group, had been on 
the retired list since 1936 and remained 
entirely out of politics. 

The army, however, had its own man 
ready to succeed Gen. Seishiro Itagaki as 
War Minister: Gen. Rensuke Isogai, who, 
as Chief of Staff of the policy-dominating 
Kwantung Army in Manchukuo, has been 
responsible for the Japanese operations 
against the Soviet-Mongol forces during 
the past four months. 

In China, on the same day, the Japanese 
did an about-face which was more unex- 
pected than the Cabinet change in Tokyo. 
Japanese troops poised outside Hong Kong 
for the past two weeks suddenly began to 
withdraw, boarding transports just out- 
side British territory. That apparently 
meant the end of the threat to Britain of 
a Japanese attack on the Crown Colony 
while Germany attacked in Europe. So to 
that extent Japan’s loss in the German- 
Soviet treaty was a gain for London. 





Significance 


Japan last week was a strong contender 
for the doubtful honor of being worst hit 
by Hitler’s sudden shift of allegiance. For 
the ambitious island empire may easily be 
shoved back to the status of a second- 
class power should Germany and Britain 
reach a final settlement in Europe. 

Having already strained the friendship 
of Britain, France, and the United States, 
Japan now faces the prospect of complete 
isolation. Her “best enemy,” Russia, has 
been given carte blanche in the Far East 
so far as Germany is concerned. Over- 
night, Nippon’s airtight “special position 
in East Asia” has been shot full of holes. 
Thus the new Cabinet was picked for a 
thorough renovation of policies, especially 
to cut the country loose from European 
entanglements. 

However, some of the pessimism in 
Tokyo was due mostly to the surprise of 
the Soviet-German pact. When that has 
worn off, the situation may not look so 
gloomy. For there is an alternative—one, 
in fact, which newspapers in both Rome 
and Berlin suggested last week. If Ger- 
many can come to terms with the Bolshe- 
vik state, then Japan should be able to 
also. 

In fact, Russia has several times pro- 
posed a nonaggression pact to Tokyo. The 
Japanese persistently refused to consider 
such an agreement until its forces in Man- 
chukuo matched the Soviet Far Eastern 
Army in strength. But with the German 
threat on the Soviet western front gone, 
Nippon may have to reconsider. 

Any such line-up as a German-Soviet- 
Japanese “nonaggression” bloc would have 
worldwide effect. And the two most likely 
to feel it first would be China and Brit- 
ain. For with a pact as protection against 
Soviet attack, the Japanese would have 
both hands free to push on with their ad- 
venture in China. 
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Britain’s Bombers 


Aircraft of Farflung Radiys 
Tuned to Sweep Over Europe 





































































Four years ago Earl Baldwin of Bewd. 
ley, then Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
pessimistically told the House of Cam. 
mons that the “bombers will always get 
through.” But until last spring MP’, 
badgered Air Ministry officials with embar. 
rassing questions hinting that while Bald. 
win might have been correct about the 
Germans, no British bomber had sufficient 
radius of action to fly to Berlin and back 
with a full bomb load. 

The Royal Air Force waited until the 
last two months to silence the skeptics, 
Then it staged a series of the largest mass 
plane flights ever attempted. The first was 
of 100 planes over France—and some of 
the heavy Vickers Wellington bombers 
flew to Bordeaux and back with full loads. 
A few weeks later more than 200 planes 
took part, and this time the Wellingtons 
sped all the way to Marseille—farther than 
the distance to Berlin. And four weeks ago 
500 bombers flew over Northern France 
and turned back to simulate an air raid on 
Britain. 

Last week, as bomber squadrons of the 
Royal Air Force tuned up their engines, 
they were sure of their ability to blanket 
Europe with bombs. Although British 
bombers comprise but 55 per cent of the 
total air fleet-—as compared with 65 per 
cent in Germany—London claims they 
have greater bomb loads, speed, and 
radius than any rival European types. 

The backbone of the bombing squad- 
rons is formed of Vickers Wellington 
heavy ships. Two of them recently flew 
7,200 miles nonstop from Egypt to Port 
Darwin, Australia. Fully loaded, they 
could fly from their bases to Moscow, 
dump bombs on the Kremlin, and return. 

These are supplemented by the Bristol 
Blenheims and Handley Page Hampdens 
—both light bombers—and the Am- 
strong-Whitworth Whitleys, of the heavy 
type, all of which easily cover Germany 
and Northern Italy. Eastern Europe and 
Southern Italy come within range of simi- 
lar craft based on Ismailia in Egypt. And 
the Sunderland “flying battleships” per- 
form overwater work like that done by 
the American Navy’s great patrol bomb- 
ers. 

In addition to operating planes from 
home bases, Britain has three other war- 
time plans for using its bombers. The 
first is to dispatch 500 planes immediately 
to France to operate from French bases. 
Secondly, 300 would be sent to reinforce 
the weak Polish Air Force. Finally, squad- 
rons would subject the Reich to “shuttle 
bombardment.” From British fields they 
could bomb Germany, fly on to Poland, 
refuel and reload, and then dump destruc 
tion again on their way home. 
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Newsweek map—Manning (courtesy Vickers-Armstrong Ltd.) 
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GELETT BURGESS, creator of the Goop books, author of «*The 
Burgess Nonsense Book,” «Two O’ Clock Courage’’ and other best 
sellers, is one of America’s favorite satirists. Here he presents intimate 
glimpses of some of his more eccentric leisure activities, written in char- 


acteristic vein for the friends " GpbY 
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Ir you wanrT to acquire a 
brand-new sparkle in your eye, have a 
hobby. Fun and enthusiasm keep you 
young, aid the digestion and remove 
that awful sourpuss look. Social life is 
often a bore, and you can’t go to the 
movies or eat ai// the time. A hobby de- 
mands so much love and attention that 
it’s almost as good as a wife. 

My own hobbies began with making 
model houses of cardboard, with trees, 
bushes, flowers and everything. Then I 
made a deserted Haunted House. It’s 


five inches square without a straight line 
or right angle or an unsmashed window 
in it. That’s the way to get atmosphere. 
You can almost see the ghost. 

My last attempt was a street of six wob- 
bly little houses with cockeyed gables, 
crazy windows and walls sloping in 17 
different directiois. Even then it wasn’t 
screwy enough to satisfy me. 

Shelley’s hobby was sailing toy boats 
in the Serpentine, in 
London. He used five- 
poung notes for sails. 

Many men have 
taken up Cooking as 


“magnificent 
collection of embroidered waistcoats” 


“There's an amazing 
difference in beers! 


**You can almost 
see the ghost” 

* 
ahobby.Who would everhave 
heard of Cardinal Richelieu if 
he hadn’t invented Mayonnaise 
Dressing? What are the novels of 
Alexandre Dumas compared with his 
Cook Book telling 56 ways of gastrm 
nomifying eggs? If you want a neat 
little hobby try new dishes, as a famous 
English naturalist did, of kangaroo ham, 
panther chops, elephant trunk and 
rhinoceros pie. I worked over the cook 
stove until I had concocted one perfect 
food. I call it Gefoojit. That means 
Apple Mess. 

Or you can make Dress your hobby. One 
genius wore flashy jewelry; Macaulay had 
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of sugar, matches, shells or Schlitz bottle 
caps. Some paint fans,as did George Sand, 
or draw with both hands at once, like 
Landseer. 

Ina class apart are the true Hobbystocrats 
who invent their own unique diversions. 
Beau Nash was one—he delighted in 
stunts such as sending for an ambulance 
to take a bruised camellia to the hos- 
pital. A modern example is the fellow 
who makes a hobby of blowing square 
soap bubbles. 

But the greatest of all are those whose 
hobbies are Themselves. Victor Hugo 
went to sleep when they weren’t talking 
about him. Rembrandt painted his own 
portrait twelve times in a year, and one 


magnificent collection of embroidered 
vaistcoats. Or you might wear green 
loves all the time and a new necktie 


every day, like Franz Liszt. Or sleep in 
your Sp: ctacles, as did Schubert. 


“4 Woman Talking” 
amused himself by devising mechanical 
ghosts. I had a hobby almost as inex- 


cusable. I spent days constructing a 
Cubic Cross-Word Puzzle. Diderot 





els of For years one of my favorite hobbies used to take machines apart to study 
th his [has been cutting out the pictures of them. I put machines together to amaze 
‘astro laughing faces from magazines and news- my friends. I am the sole inventor of the 





i neat [i papers and pasting them into scrapbooks. 
amous [No matter how bad your tummy ache, 
> ham, [Mor your income tax, when you look over 
k and [those smiles you can’t help grinning. I 
> cook J send the books to sick or discouraged 
erfect [friends and to the hospitals. Doctors 


only Nonsense Machines ever made out 
of spools, pencils, rubber bands, hairpins 
and cigar boxes. They are lively, noisy 
and complicated and they accomplish 
absolutely nothing. I call my Model 7, 
“A Woman Talking.” 


of the leading novelists of the 19th cen- 
tury tipped his hat every time he passed 
the London house where he wrote his 


greatest story. 
Sure. Egomania is the grandest, easi- 


neans [tell me I have dis- 

covered a new therapy. 

One fi Do try it on some old 
ayhad fi grouchy uncle. 

The celebrity who 

built the first Eddy- 





Hobbyists are of various kinds. For 
instance, there are the collectors of things 
—Autographs, Butterflies, Compliments, 
Doodads, Elephants and so on to X, Y 
and Z. Next come the reproducers of 
things in miniature — such as R. R. Sta- 


est and pleasantest hobby of them all. If 
you’re too lazy for anything else, be 
crazy about yourself. You will be in 
splendid company. Speaking of good 
company, for any occasion, consult your 
refrigerator — provided, of course, it’s pro 























vided with Schlitz! 


stone lighthouse —“inexcusable” hobby tions and State Capitols made of lumps 


Drinking Schlitz is more than just a hobby 
—it’s a pleasant duty you owe to yourself if 
you love real beer. 












In Schlitz you enjoy all the crisp, aromatic 
tang of the hops, with none of the bitterness. 

You delight in all the full-bodied luxury 
ofthe malt, with none of the sweetness. 

That famous flavor, created in the world’s 
greatest brewery, is acclaimed by epicures in 
every quarter of the globe. 


That famous jiavor of Schlits comes to you intact in 
every bottle, Here’s why: The air that sustains life 
: tan destroy ber flawor if sealed in the bottle, SO— 
‘ WE TAK’ THE AIR OUT OF THE 
; bOTTLE iN INSTANT BEFORE WE 
Ps PUT THe BEER IN. An amazing new 
4 
method that -ssures brewery-fresh goodness always, 


is made Excluswely in Milwaukee 


John Taylor Arms Makes an Etching 


Tools: burnisher, scraper, dry- 
point needle, etching needle 


After a copper plate is cleaned and polished, liquid ground is 
poured on it. It is then smoked and the artist begins drawing 


The drawn-on plate is given an acid bath which eats into the exposed 
metal. Then it is cleaned, and printer’s ink is carefully daubed onto it 


The plate is now wiped, ink 
being left only in the etched lines 


“ 
: ~~." 
ERA Bos. ’ 


ee 


Kennedy Gall. vies 
The finished plate—inked, Lifting damp handmade paper from Mr. Arms holding the etch:ng 
wiped, and ready for the press plate after running through press made in this series of photogra} 1s 
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ART 


Craftsmanship of Untutored 
Shown in Rockefeller Gift 








One mark distinguishes all the 53 ob- 
jects of American folk art given to the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York last 
week by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller Jr-.: 
none of the artists had formal training in 
his medium. For in this group, part of a 
collection of which Mrs. Rockefeller has 
given the bulk to the Williamsburg, Va., 
restoration project, appear the results of 
art born for use rather than for decoration 
—animal weather vanes, painted toys of 
wood, and a fine eagle carved of wood 
which is supposed to have been the sign 
of the Eagle Tavern at Pawtucket, R. I. 

Of note, however, are strictly nonutili- 
tarian paintings by fashionable young 
women of the early nineteenth century 
who turned to the paintbrush when fancy 
embroidery. lost its vogue. And there are 
two paintings by Edward Hicks, a Quaker 
preacher whose resistance to worldly vani- 
ties could not down his enthusiasm for art. 
In one, “The Peaceful Kingdom,” he com- 
bined his faith and his avocation, placing 
an interpretation of the Biblical millen- 
nium in a typical Pennsylvania landscape. 

The objects, produced mostly in New 
England and Pennsylvania during the last 
century and a half, represent art forms 
long since submerged by the machine age: 
homemade ships’ figureheads, coin banks, 
birth certificates, and attempts at sculp- 
ture such as a polychromed rooster found 
in New York and a 21-inch wooden figure 
of Henry Ward Beecher said to have been 
carved by an Indiana farmer named Cor- 
bin when Beecher visited him. But to the 
museum these acquisitions are not “quaint 
antiques”; they are being shown, rather, 
as an integral part of the development of 
current American art as demonstrated in 
the museum’s “Art in Our Time” exhibi- 
tion running until Sept. 24. 





Art of John Taylor Arms 


John Taylor Arms, who cooperated with 
Newsweek in producing the how-an- 
etching-is-made pictures shown on the op- 
posite page, is an outstanding etcher, and 
outstanding among Arms’ works is his “In 
Memoriam,” an impression of the ancient 
Chartres Cathedral in France. The Amer- 
ean spent nearly a year producing his 
conception of the graceful Gothic lines 
long a magnet for artists, and such was the 
interest in this work that 85 prints of it 
were sold in New York last spring even 
before they emerged from the reproductive 
process. 

Now “In Memoriam” is on view at the 
Lotus Club in New York with another 
Arms etching and 184 works by other 
members of the Society of American 





Etchers. Arms, who has been president of 
the society during twelve of its 24 years, 
decided on this special exhibition—the first 
ever held by the society in the summer— 
as a treat for art-minded visitors to the 
World’s Fair. With Arms’ work hang ex- 
amples of such foremost artists as Peggy 
Bacon, Paul Cadmus, and Luigi Lucioni— 
a broad view of today’s etchings, aquatints, 
and line engravings. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


War on Annenberg Is Widened 
to Wipe Out Poolroom Bookies 





The real goal of the government’s drive 
against Moses L. Annenberg, wealthy own- 
er of The Philadelphia Inquirer and oper- 
ator of racing wire services and turf news- 
papers, became apparent last week. 

The campaign started in routine enough 
fashion last spring when a Federal grand 
jury in Chicago charged that Annenberg— 
who is also a prominent Pennsylvania Re- 
publican—had evaded $3,268,809 in in- 
come taxes. It was intensified three weeks 
ago, when the same grand jury indicted 
Annenberg, putting him in danger of los- 
ing $5,548,383, including interest and pen- 
alties (Newsweek, Aug. 21). It came to a 
climax last week with the handing up of 
two more indictments in the biggest crimi- 
nal income-tax evasion case in history— 
one alleging that the publisher and seven 
associates had evaded taxes on his Con- 
sensus Publishing Co. (St. Louis) by falsi- 
fying salaries; the second accusing Annen- 
berg and three friends of attempting to 
bribe Clarence J. Ferguson, a Philadelphia 
detective, to alter his testimony in the in- 
come-tax hearing. 

But most significant of all was the grand 
jury’s blow at organized betting in sizzling 
recommendations returned with the third 
indictment: (1) strict enforcement of local 
laws governing gambling; (2) revocation 
of charters held by Nationwide News Serv- 
ice and its subsidiaries (Annenberg’s 
vast chain of track wire news services) by 
the states in which they are operated; (3) 
Federal legislation prohibiting the use of 
interstate wire services for disseminating 
racing information. 

Carried into effect, this latter proposal 
alone would put a terrific crimp in book- 
making—a gigantic business which flour- 
ishes in the basements and back rooms of 
many pool halls, bars, and cigar stores all 
over the country, daily accepting bets esti- 
mated at $4,000,000. For without fresh re- 
ports from the nation’s race tracks—as now 
supplied chiefly by Annenberg’s enterprises 
—the bookies would have to confine them- 
selves to intrastate operations or work on 
the basis of delayed news. 

Annenberg called the bribery indictment 
“simply one more step in a concerted 
plan to besmirch me.” 





Hearst Merger 


The months of July and August 1939 
will be recorded in newspaper history as 
an era of dying dailies. First, W. R. 
Hearst’s Syracuse Journal was bought out 
by The Herald; then The Buffalo Times 
died on its feet; soon after, The Minneap- 
olis Journal was merged with the Cowles 
brothers’ Star. And last week The Port- 
land News-Telegram, a Scripps League 
afternoon newspaper, folded. outright. 

But the biggest collapse of all came last 
Sunday with suspension of The Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, one of the giants of 
the Hearst chain. Bedeviled and picketed 
by the American Newspaper Guild since 
a strike was called early in December last 
year, anxious Hearst executives saw the 
tabloid’s circulation and advertising sink 
under the weight of Guild-C.1.0. agitation 
and finally merged the paper with The 
Evening American, now the sole Hearst 
enterprise in Chicago—wiping out 700 jobs 
and leaving Col. Robert R. McCormick’s 
Tribune alone in the morning field. 

Founded in 1918 when Hearst merged 
The Herald with his Examiner, the com- 
bined newspaper carried with it fragments 
of seventeen earlier journals. 





Smyth-Smith Expansion 


In June 1938, Joseph Hilton Smyth, who 
with Harrison Smith last January organ- 
ized Harrison-Hilton Books, Inc., bought 
the publication The Living Age and there- 
by launched the nation’s youngest and 
most ambitious chain of magazines. In 
rapid succession soon after they acquired 
The North American Review, Current His- 
tory, and The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture (Newsweek, Apr. 17). 

Last week, the Smyth-Smith combina- 
tion added The Commentator and next 
week expected to add Scribner’s to its 
roster. The acquisition of Scribner’s, which 
is pending before the United States referee, 
was to consist of the name only, for fol- 
lowing its suspension last May by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons and Harlan Logan, co- 
owners, Scribner’s circulation fulfillment 
lists were bought by Esquire. Reverting to 
its traditional formula but with a modern- 
ized slant, the 52-year-old publication was 
tentatively expected to appear under its 
prospective new ownership with the No- 
vember issue. 

As for The Commentator, Charles S. 
Payson, brother-in-law of John Hay Whit- 
ney, millionaire sportsman, who organized 
the digest-form monthly in January 1937, 
will retain a financial interest. But begin- 
ning with the October issue, Smyth and 
Smith will undertake active management 
and editorial supervision, adding their 
names to the masthead as advisory editors. 
They plan to enlarge the format and give 
the magazine a more definite editorial 
policy, which, they say, will be basically 
“objective and dynamic.” 









THEATER WEEK 








The Guild Edits Itself 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Ik is good news that the Theatre 
Guild, that once important but latterly 
insignificant organization, has at last 
taken stock of its ills and begun to go 
about doing something about them. 
The first step it has made is to get rid 
of its board conferences, which were 
well on the way to landing it in the 
poorhouse (after already landing it on 
the artistic dump) , and to lodge its en- 
tire dramatic control in the hands of 
two persons. As the set-p now stands, 
Lawrence Langner and Theresa Hel- 
burn will run the works, with Worth- 
ington Miner after one season’s service 
in the discard, with Alfred Lunt as 
hitherto operating independently, and 
with the primeval quartet, Philip Moel- 
ler, Lee Simonson, Maurice Wertheim 
and Helen Westley, made to stand in a 
corner with their faces to the wall. 

What Mr. Langner and Miss Hel- 
burn will succeed in doing remains to 
be seen. But whether they succeed or 
fail, the vesting of power in them may 
at least prove that two heads are some- 
times better than seven. Mr. Langner, 
a prosperous patent lawyer by profes- 
sion, is probably, for all his periodic 
blunders like Jeremiah, the sharpest 
judge of play scripts around the Guild 
—in fact, the only one who has seemed 
to have any slightest critical taste and 
perception—and Miss Helburn should 
surely by this time have learned the 
lesson of her silly theatrical theories 
sufficiently to launch her valuable vigor 
in a fresh and more pragmatic stream. 

Things had got to the point where 
playwrights of standing hesitated any 
longer to submit their plays to the 
Guild. Once, the organization had prac- 
tically the first call on scripts, but in 
recent years playwrights had become 
so disgusted with its regular rejection 
of reputable manuscripts and hearty 
acceptance of shoddy that they sub- 
mitted their wares only after they had 
been turned down in most other quar- 
ters. Actors and actresses, too, began 
to give the Guild a wide berth, not be- 
ing able to stomach Miss Helburn’s 
Bryn Mawr theory that the best and 
only way to test a player’s competence, 
charm, personality and fitness for a role 
was to bid him or her without prepara- 
tion to stand next to the water-cooler 
in the Guild’s business office, gaze ad- 


miringly at Miss Helburn, Lee Simon- 
son and the rest of the directors, and— 
while Warren Munsell was dictating 
letters to Lee Shubert and the Imperial 
Office-Supply Towel Co.—to read, with 
all the wild passion and longing in the 
world, a playwright’s apostrophe to 
the Caribbean moon or the stars over 
Lake Como. The initial moves of the 
new duo should be, first, to stop all 
such nonsense at once, inasmuch as the 
casting proceeding from it has often 
made the Guild stage ridiculous and, 
secondly, to constitute Mr. Langner 
the sole vote on play scripts. 

In the meantime, the duo, while 
cautiously feeling its way, displays 
sense in allying itself with outside pro- 
ducers who are able to recognize good 
scripts when they get them, who are in 
the good graces of the better play- 
wrights, and who are able happily to 
cast the scripts without driving a lot 
of poor actors crazy with a lot of asi- 
nine office recitations. Working with 
such men, Mr. Langner and Miss Hel- 
burn will be enabled to bring to the 
Guild subscribers, those long suffering 
fowl, the kind of plays they have been 
patiently waiting for and will coinci- 
dentally, through a share of the spoils, 
help to put some money again in the 
Guild sock, which in recent years has 
had a pretty big hole in its toe. 

It will be unfortunate in the long 
run, nevertheless, if the twain convert 
the Guild into a mere booking office 
for other producers, however gratifying 
the artistic, dramatic and financial re- 
sults. The Guild, once its new guides 
have found themselves, should ulti- 
mately reseek its original independence 
and reconstitute itself a worthy produc- 
ing unit. The temptation to take things 
easily and get a slice of soft money by 
leaning on other shoulders will proba- 
bly be hard to resist, but the Guild 
owes something to its first principles 
and its early tradition and it is up to 
Mr. Langner and Miss Helburn even- 
tually to bring it back into the sun. It 
will not be a simple job; it will be a 
very difficult one. But if Mr. Langner 
and Miss Helburn will brusquely can 
the vitiating humbug that in late years 
has enveloped the organization there is 
no reason why they shouldn’t ma- 
neuver it. 











NEWSWEEK 
ENTERTAINMENT 








Three Screen Newcomers, 
Two Girls and a Youth, Bow 
in as Many Pictures 


Each of the three leading film releases of 
this week marks the debut of a promising 
screen newcomer. By far the best of the 
films is Columbia’s Gotpen Boy; and the 
Golden Boy himself—William Holden— 
proves to be one of the year’s outstanding 
finds. 


‘Golden Boy’ 


A quartet of writers allowed themselves 
considerable leeway in bringing to the 
screen the Clifford Odets popular drama of 
the 1937-38 season and climaxed their 
adaptation with a happy ending. But the 
changes are sympathetic to the spirit of 
the Odets work, and the story of the sen- 
sitive Italian-American boy, Joe Bonaparte 
(Holden) , who forfeits a possible career as 
a concert violinist for the quick fame and 
fortune of the prize ring, makes for a fresh 
and provocative screen play. 

Inordinately ambitious and confident, 
Joe fights his way toward the top under 
the astute management of the once down- 
and-out Tom Moody (Adolph Menjou), 
but even as his success is assured an inner 
conflict urges him back to the music he has 
deserted. It is then that Lorna Moon (Bar- 
bara Stanwyck), the loyal “dame from 
Newark” who will marry Moody if and 
when he gets his divorce, plays on the boy’s 
admiration for her to keep Moody’s meal 
ticket in the ring. In the end—even before 
the Golden Boy smashes his hand and kills 
an opponent in Madison Square Garden— 
it is Lorna who first realizes the anomaly of 
a musician’s sensitive fingers in a pugilist’s 
gloves. 

Skillfully directed by Rouben Mamov- 
lian, “Golden Boy” is a ring saga with a 
difference—a balanced blend of the usual 
pug-pyrotechnics and a poignant family- 
and-love interest. The excellence of the cast 
contributes greatly to the film’s effective- 
ness: Lee J. Cobb (27-year-old actor who 
created a lesser role in the Broadway play) 
as the gentle, unkempt father who raised 
Joe Bonaparte in the tradition of music; 
Sam Levene and Beatrice Blinn as a comic 
couple in the Bonaparte grocery-store 
ménage; Edward Brophy in a characteris- 
tically frenetic impersonation and Joseph 
Calleia as the forceful—if slightly exagger- 
ated—gangster who cuts himself in on Joe's 
contract with Moody. In the film’s title 
role, dominating Barbara Stanwyck’s Lorna 
and Menjou’s Moody, William Holden is 
both personable and surprisingly capable. 

Holden’s break came last year, when he 
was a chemistry student in Pasadena 
Junior College. At that time Harry Cohn 
of Columbia, recalling the ballyhoo quest 
for a Scarlett O’Hara, was launching 4 
similar search for a Golden Boy. Shortly 
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Newcomers: William Holden, left, with Adolphe Menjou and Barbara Stanwyck; Gloria Jean with Nan Grey 


thereafter a Paramount talent scout saw 
Holden in a class play and liked the voice 
that emanated from the fake whiskers of 
the 70-year-old man the young Californian 
was impersonating. A screen test led to a 
$50-a-week berth in Paramount’s stock 
school. 

The 21-year-old novice was preparing for 
a bit role in a minor film when Colum- 
bia, casting a feminine role in “Golden 
Boy,” expressed interest in the girl who 
had shared Holden’s screen test. As it 
turned out, the girl didn’t get the job, but 
the nationwide search for a Golden Boy 
had ended 15 miles from Columbia’s back 
yard. 


‘The Star Maker’ 


Along with the initial screen bow of a 
nursery-full of precocious tots, Paramount’s 
Tue Star Maker offers two important 
debuts: that of Walter Damrosch, 77-year- 
old dean of American orchestra conductors, 
who lends this Bing Crosby musical a su- 
perficial air of cultural swank; and Linda 
Ware—an attractive ‘youngster whose 
soprano voice, at 14, is reputedly capable 
of a 314-octave range. 

Other than echoing the maestro-and-the- 
kid theme of the Deanna Durbin-Leopold 
Stokowski “100 Men and a Girl,” Dam- 
rosch, who appears as himself in a few brief 
sequences, and Linda Ware, who sings 
popular and classical music with equal ef- 
fectiveness, have little to do with a feeble 
story suggested by Gus Edwards’ career. 
One of vaudeville’s top showmen and song- 
writers, Gus Edwards produced the famous 
child shows that gave a start to such stars 
as Mae Murray, Lila Lee, Eddie Cantor, 
Walter Winchell, and Bert Wheeler. 

The Edwards-like protagonist of “The 
Star Maker” is Larry Earl (Bing Crosby) , 
a penniless songwriter who organizes a 
group of newsboys into a vaudeville act 
and expands the idea into a series of 
elaborate kid shows. The ups and downs of 
Larry’s subsequent career, though sus- 
tained by Bing Crosby’s crooning charac- 
terization, Louise Campbell’s sympathetic 
performance as his wife, and the comedy 
of Ned Sparks, are neither very interesting 
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in themselves, nor biographically accurate. 
The film is at its pleasant best when Cros- 
by and his antic adolescents revive “School 
Days,” “Look Out for Jimmy Valentine,” 
“In My Merry Oldsmobile,” and other nos- 
talgic melodies from Gus Edwards’ song 
book. 


“The Under Pup’ 


Three years ago Joe Pasternak guided 
Deanna Durbin through the chores of her 
first film—Three Smart Girls”—and gave 
Universal a top-flight star. Currently, with 
Tue Unver Pup, the producer introduces 
Gloria Jean, a likely successor to the Dur- 
bin mantle when the 16%4-year-old star 
outgrows it. 

Born in Buffalo, N.Y., eleven years ago, 
Gloria Jean (whose last name is Schoon- 
over) lived most of her life in Scranton, 
Pa., where the mayor last week declared a 
“Gloria Jean Day” in celebration of her 
film’s premiére in that city. Aside from 
Pasternak’s careful coaching, her previous 
theatrical experience has been limited to a 
few “local talent” appearances, but her 
debut in “The Under Pup” leaves no doubt 
about her screen future. 

The I.A.R. Wylie-Grover Jones story of 
the New York tenement child who wins a 
free trip to a swanky summer camp in the 
Adirondacks, there undertaking to do a 
little forcible reform work among the im- 
plausibly snobbish daughters of the rich, 
lacks the charm and distinction of the first 
Durbin vehicle. Nevertheless, it will enter- 
tain those movie-goers who are amused by 
little girls—however brattish—in large 
numbers, low comedy in abundance, and 
not a little of folksy whimsy. 





Sophie Tucker’s Ouster 


Barring peace between the warring actor 
and stagehand unions, Sophie Tucker’s 
30-year career in the theater ended last 
week when the council of Actors Equity 
Association, by unanimous vote, indefinite- 
ly suspended “the last of the red hot mam- 
mas” on the charge of treason because she 
turned control of her American Federation 
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of Actors over to the stagehands’ union 
(Newsweek, Aug. 28). 

While Miss Tucker said she would con- 
tinue organizing night-club and variety 
performers for the A.F.A. under the stage- 
hands’ banner, the immediate effect of the 
ouster is to prevent Equity members from 
appearing with her in “Leave It to Me,” 
which was scheduled to reopen on Broad- 
way Sept. 4 but now has been postponed 
until Oct. 9. In the offing is the possibility 
that the stagehands will call a protest 
strike, which would inevitably spread to 
Hollywood and paralyze the entertainment 
industry. 





SCIENCE 





Man’s Mysterious Genes: 
They Color Hair, Shape Nose, 
and Govern Baldness 


Do you have dark hair and come from 
a dark-haired family? If so, your wife’s 
hair may be red or any shade of blond 
from golden to platinum, but no matter— 
the odds are your child’s hair will be dark, 
too. If you are a woman and pride your- 
self on your long eyelashes, your children 
will also probably have them. These and 
many other deductions are part of “child 
forecast” tables presented in You AND 
Herenpity, a book published in New York 
this week by Amram Scheinfeld, a former 
editorial worker on The Milwaukee Free 
Press and The Baltimore Sun and once a 
cartoonist. 

The tables were made possible by a 
study of genes, the units that pass along 
family traits from generation to genera- 
tion. A geneticist sees an individual as a 
composite of trillions of microscopic cells, 
each of which contains 48 worm-shaned 
bodies called chromosomes—and_ each 
chromosome carries within it hundreds of 
submicroscopic genes. Your genes, inher- 
ited from your parents, can’t change their 
forms—in other words, if you are born with 
the genes necessary for a strong body, you 
will bequeath them to your offspring what- 
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ever may happen to you in the way of 
disease or injury in adult life. 

To these unchanging genes you owe your 
capacity to learn and any tendency toward 
genius, as well as the shape of your nose— 
but the right genes must be present. 

Genes also control sex characteristics 
and the book contains a test which, from a 
person’s interpretations of ten smudgily 
drawn pictures, is supposed to tell whether 
the subject is a man or a woman. (One 
picture, for example, should look like an 
ax to a male and a meat chopper to a fe- 
male, who is more familiar with kitchen 
utensils; if the interpretation is opposite, 
the male is assumed to have feminine traits 
and the female to lean to the masculine.) 

There is a dismal side to the picture: 
“black” genes, which transmit abnormali- 
ties. Albinos have genes to thank for their 
condition. Baldness, too, is often due to a 
black gene, but this unit is a two-faced 
culprit. A boy baby whose father carries 
the baldness gene will probably grow into 
a hairless stage when he gets older, since 
the gene is strong or “dominant” in male 
bodies. But because the baldness gene is 
mysteriously weak or “recessive” in wom- 
en, girl babies must inherit two of the units 





from their parents in order to lose their 
hair in later life. For this reason women are 
rarely bald while many members of the op- 
posite sex watch their hair thin and can’t 
do anything about it. 

Black genes also pass on susceptibility to 
various diseases, but Scheinfeld doesn’t 
ignore the effects of environment. Genes, 
for example, may give a person a tendency 
for tuberculosis, but the 40-year-old author 
shows that among families paying $15 a 
month for rent, 127 out of every 1,000 per- 
sons die of tuberculosis, while the death 
rate drops to 19 a 1,000 when rentals soar 
to $75 a month. 

The pook’s accuracy in genetics has been 
checked by Dr. Morton D. Schweitzer, 
Cornell Medical School gene expert, and its 
appeal is heightened by clever illustrations 
drawn by the author himself—who, before 
he stopped work to finish the book in 1935, 
sat at a drawing board for Hearst’s King 
Features Syndicate and drew “Tillie the 
Toiler” and other comic strips when their 
creators were ill or otherwise failed to 
meet deadlines. (You anp Herepity. By 
Amram Scheinfeld. 407 pages, 134,000 
words. Illustrations, historical appendix, 
index. Stokes, New York. $3.) 


NEWSWEEK 
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| The gene theory so ably presented jp 
Scheinfeld’s book disrupted last week’; 
meeting of the International Genetica] 
Congress in Edinburgh, Scotland. Genes 
aren't popular in Soviet Russia, where 
social conditions are held to be the vital 
factor in forming human beings (News. 
WEEK, June 26), but most scientists jn 
other nations swear by the tiny units. As a 
result of this clash in ideologies Prof. N, |. 
Vaviloff of Leningrad, president of the con- 
gress, and 50 of his colleagues withdrew 
from the convention. War threats further 
decreased attendance as German, French, 
Swiss, Netherland, Scandinavian, and Ital- 
ian geneticists left for their native lands, 





Imaginary Exercise 


The golfer who stretches out in his easy 
chair on a summer evening and thinks 
about the beautiful drive he made on the 
eighteenth hole in the afternoon may not 
realize it, but he is still using his golfing 
muscles to a small extent. The idea that 
no human being can think of physical ef- 
fort without flexing his museles slightly is 
backed in a series of tests reported by 





THE "INK-BLOT” TESTS for "MASCULINITY" and "FEMININITY"* 


THE 


(A) SIMILARITIES —And all five have the same 
What do these pictures suggest? Chock the word you “Webbed Toes” (2nd and 
think most descriptive of each: 3rd}—on each foot. 
Blood group "O” 
A 1. ax F 1. bow 
my aon © ite Medium-brown eyes mixed with gray 
e chopper 3. footprints Same eye pattern, seme eyelashes, 
— All same light-brown eyebrows 
have Same hair-color (dark, slightly red- 
same dish-brown) 
g 1. brush CS 1. beby 
2. contipede 2. busy Same hair-form: Wavy 
reves 3. comb 3. lady pattern 
4. teeth 4. valve sate 


Seme complexion: Light and fair 


DIONNE QUINTUPLETS 




















































































































raed i (8) DIFFERENCES (At age of three) 
3. snake , 
\ / oman ge wae YVONNE [ANNETTE | CECILE | EMILIE | MARIE 
HAIR WHORL 7 
2. bell 2. horn 
3. idol 3. jock 
ee ~— HANDEDNESS : " 
Right | Right | Right | LEFTY] Right 
E . ve J . couch VISION ; » 
ar dow +7> | +.75 +75 bsibitty se] tbe ae 
aherniad 4 horse 'Signted) | © sighted) 
EYE Focus - ‘a 
u in Still sligm V 
HERE IS HOW THE ANSWERS ARE SCORED: Normal | Normal | Normal tree EY cross-eyes 
MANNER OF HOLDING OBJECT " z 
SS ee a eee ee a a Vv Vv 
: Masculine: | 1,2,4 | 1,2 2 1.291.347 2,3 | 1,2,4 2 3,4 2 
Feminine: 3 3,4 1 1,3,4 1 3,4 2 1.4 3 1.3.476.2 11,3,.4 N ( 
* From “Sex and Personality”, by Terman ond Miles 














From Amram Scheinfeld’s ‘You and Heredity’ (Stokes) 


Masculinity, femininity, and differences among Dionne quints—credit them to genes 
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Wiliam A. Shaw, Columbia University 
psychologist, who had three students lift 
weights and then sit back and do the job 
over again in their minds. The pupils 
couldn’t imagine their weight-lifting ef- 
forts without unconsciously contracting 
their muscles. Furthermore, an electrical 
indicator revealed greater muscular ac- 
tivity when the students thought of lift- 
ing a heavy weight than when they were 
mentally raising a light object. 





‘Polio’ Epidemic 

Infantile paralysis or poliomyelitis, like 
seeping sickness, influenza, and most 
other epidemic diseases, is a medical mys- 
tery. Although the malady is caused by an 
infinitesimally small virus particle, doctors 
can only offer theories as to how it spreads. 
Since “polio” is most prevalent in summer 
months, some physicians think the dan- 
gerous viruses may come from contam- 
inated hot-weather foods, while others— 
among them members of the United States 
Public Health Service—knowing the or- 
ganisms flourish in water, believe the di- 
sease may be caught by swimmers who 
get too much water in their noses (the 
nostrils are highly suspected as routes of 
infection) . 

But until researchers probe more facts 
from the bodies of virus-infected experi- 
mental monkeys, infantile paralysis con- 
tinues its ravages. In the last ten years an 
average of more than 7,400 Americans 
have been stricken with the disease each 
year, and last week an epidemic was re- 
ported in Michigan where more than 300 
cases and twelve deaths* (all of the fatal- 
ities in Detroit) have occurred so far this 
year, as compared with 59 cases and ten 
deaths during 1938. Since the epidemic 
started in towns across the border in near- 
by Ontario, it is believed the outbreak 
spread from these localities. 

About 245 cases have already been 
spotted in Detroit alone, but Dr. Henry 
F. Vaughan, city health commissioner, be- 
lieves the epidemic has reached its peak 
and says furthermore that fewer than 50 
per cent of the persons afflicted show any 


signs of actual paralysis. Both city and © 


state physicians are rushing new cases to 
hospitals where the victims are isolated, 
rested, and given special muscle-aiding 
treatments if paralysis sets in. 

Since 80 per cent of all cases occur in 
children under 12 years old, special efforts 
are being made to keep youngsters away 
from theaters, swimming pools, and other 
crowded places. The opening of Detroit’s 
parochial and public schools has been post- 
poned from Sept. 6 to Sept. 18. 

Although small infantile-paralysis out- 
breaks have taken place this summer in 








*In 1931, when 15,790 cases were reported in 
the United States, Michigan’s infantile-paralysis 
toll hit an all-time high with 1,137 cases, only 
268 of which had occurred by the end of August. 








The Seizin Press 


Laura Riding writes of wives 


California, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Minnesota as well as in Michigan, there is 
apparently little cause for worry from a 
national point of view. If the number of 
weekly cases reported to Washington is 
below 300 for this time of year, the situa- 
tion is not considered alarming—and lat- 
est weekly figures show only about 260 
cases. Meanwhile, the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis has selected 
Michigan as an experimental center for a 
study of the disease, and funds from the 
$1,000,000 raised by President Roosevelt’s 
birthday celebrations will be used to fi- 
nance the project. 





BOOKS 





How Wives of the Conquerors 
Helped Shape World’s History 


In three short historical novels bound 
in one volume, Laura Riding, author of 
“A Trojan Ending,” covers the great pe- 
riod in history from the seventh century 
B.C. to the beginnings of the Christian 
era. “Modern history,” she writes, “really 
begins with the founding of the Persian 
Empire. The first emphatic punctuation 
in history after this is the time of Alexan- 
der and Aristotle; and the next after that 
is the time of Herod the Great.” 

Miss Riding crowds her stage with the 
great of those 700 years—warriors, kings, 
and thinkers—but her approach to these 
men is through their women. That is why 
she calls her book Lives or Wives. 

The book is an interesting attempt to 
see a whole millennial sweep of human his- 
tory through one glass. It fails because of 
a surfeit of material. Behind the measured 
writing, the reader can glimpse a wealth 
of research; but it is too rich for the blood 
—too many characters, too many conflicts. 


Miss Riding begins with Amytis, the 
Median princess whose husband, Spitamas, 
was killed by the victorious Cyrus of 
Persia and who later married her hus- 
band’s murderer. The story of Amytis and 
Cyrus comprises the first episode, pro- 
gresses through the war with Croesus, the 
fall of Babylon, and ends with the death of 
Cyrus. 

The second novel deals with the rise of 
Philip of Macedon and his wife, Olympias 
(who killed him), tells of their son Alex- 
ander and his wives and of the son’s tutor, 
the philosopher Aristotle. The chapters on 
Aristotle and his marriage to Pythias are 
the best in the book. This period, the sec- 
ond “emphatic punctuation,” ends where 
the immediate pre-Christian epoch begins. 
Book III—“New Ways in Jerusalem”— 
treats of Antony, Cleopatra, and Augustus 
Caesar, Herod, King of the Jews, and his 
queen, Mariamne. The book closes with 
the advent of Jesus of Nazareth. (Lives 
or Wives. 323 pages, 83,000 words. Ran- 
dom House, New York. $2.50.) 





Hospital Dramatics 


The device of relating a number of 
separate stories by setting the action in one 
institution, like a hotel or a soldiers’ home, 
is certainly not new, but it has rarely been 
used to such effectiveness as in Kenneth 
Fearing’s Tue Hosprrat. 

In this, his first novel, the young poet 
who has also been a hospital worker con- 
centrates on the teeming life of a great 
New York medical center just at the mo- 
ment when a crazy-drunk janitor goes ber- 
serk in the power room. For an instant, the 
electric power is cut, and the many dramas 
being played in all parts of the hospital 
come to a halt. The institution seems to 
hold its breath: elevators stop; a surgeon, 
knife poised over a delicate and difficult 
operation, sees only blackness before him. 
Then the light comes on and the compli- 
cated routine resumes. 

Fearing writes his book in brief episodes, 
taking each character at a time and con- 
stantly weaving and interweaving their 
stories. It is an ideal method for showing 
the reader what goes on behind the blank 
white walls of a hospital and the imper- 
sonal stares of its doctors and nurses. (THE 
Hospitau. 279 pages, 38,000 words. Ran- 
dom House, New York. $2.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Democracy: Topay anp Tomorrow. 
By Eduard Benes. 235 pages, 75,000 words. 
Appendiz, index. Macmillan, New York. 
$3. Six essays on the history and future of 
democracy which grew out of the series of 
lectures Dr. Benes delivered at Chicago 
University last year. 


Five Destintes. By Anna Reiner. 453 
pages, 40,000 words. Knopf, New York. 
$2.50. Novel by a pseudonymous German 
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BOOK WEEK 








‘Ararat’ 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Pea Stepanovich, on his first visit 
to Pastor Lyle’s missionary house in 
the plain below Mount Ararat, seated 
himself in a chair. The chair tilted 
backward violently. Paul Stepanovich 
leaped up, cursing. Then he examined 
the chair. He had never seen a rocking 
chair before. He sat down in it again, 
cautiously. When he got the hang of it, 
he found the chair quite comfortable 
and the rocking very soothing. 

Paul’s experience with the rocking 
chair may be taken as a parable ofthe 
warm and yet exhilarating philosophy 
of Ararat, by Elgin Groseclose (Car- 
rick & Evans, New York. $2.50), and 
gives beauty and dignity to this monu- 
mental work of the imagination, which 
seems so factually real that it reads 
more like contemporary history than 
do the current pages of our newspapers. 

Most of us, creatures of habit, in- 
carnate assemblages of prejudices and 
accustomed reflexes, are fearful of the 
new and untried, be they ideas or ex- 
periences. We resent them and are hos- 
tile to them, unless they readily answer 
to some subconscious dream wish of 
ours, in which case they are not really 
new to us but reflections of ourselves 
in a flattering mirror. The really new 
and untried seems, like the rocking 
chair to Paul Stepanovich, designed to 
upset us and to humiliate our little 
egos. But, once we get the hang of 
them, we often find them quite com- 
fortable and relaxing. 

There is another point ‘among so 
many) in the magnificent parable of 
“Ararat.” The owner of the rocking 
chair loved it, but he restrained him- 
self when he most wanted to sit in it— 
because he thought it made him lazy. 
And there you have the contrast and 
the paradox of the two chief characters 
of this absorbing novel—the worldly 
man destined to complement and com- 
plete the work of the unworldly man, 
and the unworldly man destined to sup- 
ply the incentive to a material accom- 
plishment of the worldly man. 

In these frightful days, when the 
shudders of the very material affairs of 
death and destruction occupy most of 
our waking moments, Mr. Groseclose 
has offered us an unfamiliar chair—a 
rocking chair. But do not permit the 
cynicism and skepticism, which are 
products of our anxieties and uncertain- 
ties of the moment, to deceive you into 
the belief that this metaphor of the 


rocking chair is all too apt concerning 
“Ararat.” 

Far from it—the Pastor Lyles of this 
world are hard, not soft, with the hard- 
ness of spirit beside which the cruelty 
of dictators is but the sign of abject 
and cringing cowardice. And Mr. Grose- 
close is strong enough and hard enough 
to go against the spirit of our time, 
which is inflamed by the passions of 
hate and sadism, and to tell, without 
anger, a story of terror and massacre, 
of the spoliation and dispersal of a dis- 
armed and despised people—the Ar- 
menians, caught, after the World War, 
in the maelstrom of greed, cruelty, and 
religious and _ ideological fanaticism 
which swept the Near East. 

There is no hate ir this book, al- 
though it depicts many events suffi- 
ciently realistic to arouse hate and re- 
venge in the breasts of those who are 
quick to these passions. The calm 
strength of spirit and understanding 
which Mr. Groseclose has brought to 
his narrative are enough to dissipate all 
easy anger and to make credible the 
many miracles that occur under Pastor 
Lyle’s shepherding of thousands of 
orphaned and homeless Armenian chil- 
dren. 

And, as Mr. Groseclose relates them, 
they do not seem like miracles; they 
seem like acts of Providence in which 
you probably had a hand. Do you re- 
member contributing to the Armenian 
Relief Fund? If you read Part 4 of 
“Ararat” you will see how you helped 
to perform a miracle in the shadow of 
Mount Ararat, even if your contribu- 
tion was small and reluctantly given. 

Mr. Groseclose, a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma, taught for 
two years in the Presbyterian Mission 
school at Tabriz; he is now an official in 
the. United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. He is author of a humorous, 
exotic novel, “The Persian Journey of 
the Reverend Ashley Wishard and His 
Servant Fathi,” and “Money: The Hu- 
man Conflict.” His “Ararat” brings him 
forward as a richly endowed novelist 
whose fiction is exciting and nourishing 
to the spirit. 


Note: Two weeks ago this depart- 
ment erroneously credited Bobbs-Mer- 
rill with the publication of Bellamy 
Pariridge’s “Country Lawyer.” The 
publisher is Whittlesey House, New 
York. 
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exile, telling the story of five young people 
who grew up in Germany after the war, 


In a Worn. By Margaret S. Ernst. 95; 
pages, 19,000 words. Drawings. Knopf, 
New York. $2.50. A dictionary of sorts 
delving into the origins of certain words 
and written primarily for the entertain. 
ment of “adults only.” Illustrations by 
James Thurber. 


ANGLO-SAxony AND Its Trapirion, B 
George Catlin. 341 pages, 110,000 words. 
Index. Macmillan, New York. $3. The 
author, a British politician and, until re. 
cently, professor of politics at Cornell Uni. 
versity, believes that the humanist tra. 
dition of Anglo-Saxon culture can save 
Europe from the struggle with the ideolo. 
gies of Race and Class. 


Tue Revo.ution or Nraiwism. By Her. 
mann Rauschning. 300 pages, 98,0 
words. Alliance, New York. $3. Rausch. 
ning ex-Nazi and once President of the 
Danzig Senate but now in exile, details a 
purported German plan for world domina- 
tion. Convinced of the Nihilism (philos- 
ophy of destruction) of the German revo- 
lution, he asserts the ultimate aim is a 
world state, with the Germans ruling a 
European empire (including Russia), the 
Italians bossing the Mediterranean and 
Africa, Spain controlling South America, 
and Japan the East. And the United 
States?—a revolution that would bring us 
into the new order. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Snow Business. By Bryant Ford. 21) 
pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. $2. Leo 
Murray had the best plays and the worst 
disposition of anyone in the theater, so it 
surprised no one when he was murdered. 
Bill Benedict was Murray’s press agent 
and the man most interested in finding the 
murderer, since the latter used Bill’s room 
for the job. An amusing picture of Broad- 
way. 


Tue Reaper Is Warnep. By Carter 
Dickson. 306 pages. Morrow, New York. 
$2. The odd assortment of guests at the 
house party outside London included a 
mind reader who predicted their host 
would die before dinner. He did. Though 
the reader is warned that the guilty per 
son’s presence was necessary at the mur 
der, Sir Henry Merrivale’s solution wil 
probably still contain a surprise. 


Murper anp More Mouroer. By Wil- 
liam Roughead. With a foreword by 
William Lyon Phelps. 305 pages. Shen 
dan House, New York. $2.50. True sto 
ries of seven English mysteries, much it 
the manner of the late Edmund Pear- 
son’s tales, by a Scot who has written 
about as many books on murder as Peat- 
son did. 
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SPORTS 


U.S. Davis Cup Hope 
is Pinned on Four Youngsters; 





Women Wightman Victors 


“The United States has a 50-50 chance 
of retaining the Davis Cup,” predicts 
Walter L. Pate, the team’s nonplaying 
unpaid captain. According to most observ- 
ers close to tennis, those odds are much 
too optimistic. Nevertheless, developments 
Jast week end gave Uncle Sam’s backers 
justifiable hope that victory is possible at 
Haverford, Pa., Sept. 2, 3, and 4. 

As everyone expected in the week-end 
Brookline, Mass., the 
Australians (Jack Bromwich and Adrian 
Quist) took the interzone final from the 
surprising Yugoslavs, who had earlier in 
the season sprung the year’s Davis Cup 
upset by defeating Germany. But in the 
process, Jack Bromwich—supposedly the 
top tenniser from Down Under—lost to 
Yugoslavia’s No. 1, Franyo Puncec (pro- 
nounced Poon-chets) . 

“That defeat,” remarked Captain Pate, 
“has shown conclusively that there are 
now no superplayers like Don Budge last 
year—least of all Bromwich, who has been 
hailed far and wide by the experts as 
Budge’s successor.” 

Next day Pate picked the actual team 
which will undertake to defend the cup, 
averaging 201% years, the youngest group 
on record. His two singles choices—Bobby 
Riggs, 21, and Frankie Parker, 23—were 
logical on their play this summer. But 
Pate’s doubles selection was a shot in the 
dark. Realizing that none of the more 
seasoned duos could boast of consistent 
success in early tournaments, he nomi- 


Betty Jameson, golf queen 





nated two enthusiastic but erratic youths 
from California, Joe Hunt, 20, and Jack 
Kramer, 18. Hunt, a United States Naval 
Academy midshipman, gained some ex- 
perience on the Davis Cup squad last 
year, while Kramer, a former interscho- 
lastic singles champion who resembles 
Elsworth Vines, showed brilliantly in 
practice on the Merion Cricket Club 
courts at Haverford last week. 

On paper, these two figure to get no- 
where against the Bromwich and Quist 
tandem. But at least they'll hit out and 
put on a net attack—the. only style of 
play which will have the remotest chance 
against the strategic Aussies. 

Even if the Australians lift the cup, 
their hold on it may be short-lived. For 
Hunt and Kramer form the nucleus of a 
promising United States team of the 
future, and another youngster, 18-year-old 
Welby Van Horn, also of California, has 
the shots to rise to the heights of a Budge 
or a Vines. Only Van Horn’s complete 
lack of experience kept him off this 
year’s team. 


‘| For the ninth successive year, American 
women bested England in their annual 
Wightman Cup clash. The score, 5 matches 
to 2, was compiled at Forest Hills, Long 
Island, by the following victories: Alice 
Marble over Mary Hardwick and Kay 
Stammers; Dorothy Bundy and Mary 
Arnold over Betty Nuthall and Nina 
Brown; Helen Jacobs over Miss Hardwick; 
Miss Marble and Sarah Palfrey Fabyan 
over Freda James Hammersley and Miss 
Stammers. The only United States losers 
were Helen Jacobs, who bowed to Miss 
Stammers, and Mrs. Fabyan, who was 
swept off the court by 21-year-old up-and- 
coming Valerie Scott. 


Newsweek photos by Pat ‘Terry 


Dorothy Kirby, runner-up 
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Ladies of the Links 


In its infancy, golf was sneeringly 
dubbed “an old man’s game.” As a form 
of exercise, the links pastime is still popu- 
lar with the elderly. But when it comes 
to low scoring, youth has long since taken 
over. That this holds true among women 
golfers as well as men was emphatically 
demonstrated in last week’s national 
championship. 

The 1938 queen of American fairways, 
21-year-old Patty Berg, felt insufficiently 
recovered from an appendix operation to 
tee up in the tests at Noroton, Conn. Yet 
none of the veterans could lift Patty’s for- 
feited crown. 

The tournament’s first headliner was a 
22-year-old golfing Miss from Patty’s 
home town of Minneapolis—Beatrice Bar- 
rett. In the qualifying round, Miss Barrett 
carefully avoided worse than a 5 on any 
hole of the Wee Burn course and carded a 
74, the lowest score in the event’s 43-year 
history. Two days later, however, she 
bowed out to Dorothy Kirby, whom At- 
lantans hail as their finest golf product 
since Bobby Jones. The favored foreign- 
ers, Pam Barton of England and Fay 
Crocker, eight times winner of the Uru- 
guay title, likewise dropped out early 
after qualifying impressively—Miss Bar- 
ton, with a 78, Miss Crocker, a 79. 

When the 194 starters—largest number 
ever to compete in the event—had been 
whittled down to four semifinalists, youth 
asserted complete command. These sur- 
vivors were Miss Kirby, 19; Charlotte 


Glutting, the 28-year-old West Orange, 
N.J., expert who looks 21; Betty Jameson, 
20, of San Antonio, Texas; and little 110- 
pound Betty Hicks, 18, of Long Beach, 
Calif. 

In the rain, Miss Kirby substituted 
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Beatrice Barreit, low qualifier 
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. . « John Cobb moved the auto speed record up to better than 6 miles a minute 


gray slacks for a skirt and won the last 
three holes to eliminate Miss Glutting, 1 
up, while Miss Jameson put Miss Hicks on 
the side lines, 3 up and 1 to play. Next 
day, in the 36-hole final, the powerfully 
built Miss Jameson, winner of the South- 
ern title when she was only 15, enjoyed the 
biggest moment of her young life by gain- 
ing the national title from Miss Kirby, 3 
up and 2 to play. 

Just one of the veterans could look back 
on the 48rd national championship with 
genuine satisfaction. Mary K. Browne, 
now somewhere in the late 40s, turned in 
one of the astonishing sport comebacks of 
all time by qualifying for match play with 
a 79. It was this same Mary K. Browne 
who reigned as women’s singles tennis 
champion prior to the World War—in 1912, 
1913, and 1914. Again in 1921 she reached 
the tennis final—and then she took up golf. 

In only three years Miss Browne ac- 
quired enough golf skill to reach the final 
of the championship. Then in 1926 she 
switched back to tennis, this time as a 
pro, becoming the opponent of Suzanne 
Lenglen on a tour for C. C. Pyle. The 
move cost Miss Browne her amateur golf 
status, but in 1930 she convinced the Unit- 
ed States Golf Association she had taken 
no pro pay and was accepted back in the 
amateur ranks. No other woman—with the 
possible exception of Boston’s perennial 
Eleanora Sears, who at 56 is still adept at 
long-distance hiking, squash, riding, and 
tennis—can match Mary K. Browne’s ath- 
letic versatility over a period of 30 years. 


SPORT SQUIBS 


Six miles a minute in an automobile! 
John R. Cobb, London fur broker, last 
week became the first man to achieve that 
zooming speed. On the salt flats at Bonne- 
ville, Utah—where another Englishman, 
Capt. George Eyston, set the record at 
366.97 miles an hour last year—Cobb 
drove his 2,600-horsepower 24-cylinder 
Railton Red Lion on two trips through a 
measured mile at an average clip of 368.85. 
As he stepped from his turtle-shaped car to 
receive the congratulations of 100 spec- 
tators, Cobb joked with A. C. Pillsbury, 
chief timer: “I suppose you want to see my 
license.” “No,” retorted Pillsbury. “A man 
who can drive an automobile 6 miles a 
minute doesn’t need a license in Utah.” 


4] At the end of the Grand American Han- 
dicap—featured event of the trapshooting 
world series at Vandalia, Ohio—Dwight L. 
Ritchie, a left-handed storekeeper from 
Goshen, Ohio, and G. A. Wagner, a clerk in 
Dayton, Ohio, were tied for the $3,300 
prize money and diamond medal. Both had 
shattered 99 shells out of 100. Then began 
one of the most erratic shoot-offs in Grand 
American history. 

Firing from 23 yards, Wagner broke his 
first thirteen in a row, piling up a huge 
lead over Ritchie, who missed Nos. 1, 8, 
and 9 from the 22-yard mark. But then 
Wagner got the jitters, missing four of his 
next five shots. Whereupon Ritchie pumped 
through the last fifteen for victory, pre- 


serving the tradition that only unknowns 
come through in “The Grand.” 


§ For eighteen hours Paul Sheibley of 
Springfield, Ill., pitched 6,000 golf balls at 
a hole 90 yards away. Three dropped into 
the cup, indicating the odds against a hole 
in one are only 2,000 to 1. Professional 
bettors, however, set the odds at 20,000 to 
1; results of the ace tournament conducted 
by The New York World-Telegram for 
eight years show it’s 7,267 to 1 (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 28). 


{ Not in years have boxing fans debated 
anything so feverishly as the outcome of 
last week’s return bout in Yankee Stadium, 
New York, between Henry Armstrong and 
Lou Ambers for the lightweight title. When 
Referee Arthur Donovan penalized Arm- 
strong five rounds—an unprecedented num- 
ber—for hitting below the belt, and judges 
awarded Ambers the verdict, Armstrong's 
backers and particularly his manager, Ed- 
die Mead, roared “fixed fight.” Mead even 
went so far as to accuse the New York 
State Boxing Commission of ordering the 
result. 

But experts had some answers: Donovan 
rates as one of the ablest and most honest 
umpires in the ring today. If Mead, as he 
claimed after the fight, knew about the 
“fix” in advance, then why did he bet 
$10,000 on his man? Moreover, agreed the 
majority, even without the loss of rounds 
for fouls, Armstrong should rightfully have 
been declared the loser. And the reason for 
his first defeat in 47 starts was the killing 
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of almost constant fighting he has 
undertaken since 1936. 

This week Mead must appear on the mat 
before the Boxing Commission and explain 
his charges. 


€ A persistent rumor of this baseball season 
has had Manager Gabby Hartnett of the 
Chicago Cubs on the spot with his bosses. 
They insist he'll be fired unless the team, 
which last week end trailed the first place 
Cincinnatis by nine games, moves higher 
in the stretch. Nevertheless, the huge 
catcher is about to break one of the game’s 
great records. In harness for eighteen years, 
he will catch his 1,727th game—barring in- 
jury—sometime this week or next, thus 
eclipsing the major-league catching score of 
1,726 games hung up by Ray Schalk of the 
Chicago White Sox from 1912 to 1928. 


€ Nine little Hawaiians—six more than the 
comic Joe Cook could imitate—entered the 
National A.A.U. outdoor swimming cham- 
pionships in Detroit last week and did very 
well by themselves. Competing in four 
events, they captured eight of the 24 
places in the finals. But the records were 
reserved for Americans. Adolph Kiefer, 
holder of all recognized back-stroke marks 
for men, lowered his own 100-meter time 
to 1:06.6, and James Skinner, 18-year-old 
Michigander, bounced over the 220-yard 
breast-stroke course in 2:46.6, a second 
faster than the 1935 record of John Hig- 
gins of Ohio State. 





MUSIC 
London Ballet Fans Await 


New Covent Garden Season 





Probably the most intense ballet fans 
in the world are Londoners. At 5 a.m. in 
recent summers they have elbowed their 
way past the vendors and pushcarts of 
the city’s most famous fruit, flower, and 
vegetable market to form long queues in 
Covent Garden. Here they wait till night 
for seats in the red and gold splendor of 
the Royal Opera House—present London 
home of the Russian ballet. And, since the 
split in the ranks of the old Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo and its subsequent reor- 
ganization in 1938 into two companies, 
English balletomanes have thronged the 
theater’s stately colonnades in support of 
both companies’ gala seasons—which fol- 
low each other in quick succession. 

Last June the so-called “Australian com- 
pany” of the Russian ballet-—so named be- 
cause its chief winter season takes place in 
Australia—opened its London season and 
played to great crowds until the first of 
August, when London entertainment drops 
to a hot-weather ebb until the first of 
September. 

Barring war and air raids next week, 
the other company—the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, which toured the United 
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Two White Hopes on Wholewheat 


by JOHN LARDNER 


’ 


This is an era of white hopes who 
are not so much hopes as wistful white 
wishes. Though Tony Galento had Joe 
Louis on the rug for a moment last 
June, though Bob Pastor once outran 
the champion for ten rounds, and 
though Lou Nova may well be a better 
fighter than either of the others—still 
and all, the champ gets his thirteen 
hours of sleep nightly and fears none of 
them so much as he fears the prospect 
of missing lunch. 

It was somewhat the same in Jack 
Johnson’s time, during the last white- 
hope boom. Of course, the white-hope 
fever ran higher then, Johnson being a 
vivid and outspoken character where 
Louis is pale and docile. Besides, John- 
son was a fugitive from justice who 
lapped French wines—so the public be- 
lieved—while the average athlete suf- 
fered on water. 

The white-hope standard was not 
very high when Johnson reigned. Fel- 
lows like Frank Moran interested Li'l 
Artha solely because he could punch 
them for meals, like a company ticket. 
When Jess Willard finally overtook the 
exile at Havana in 1915, the odds were 
nearly 2 to 1 on Johnson, and—well, 
you’ve heard the story of how the 
champion took the count with his hand 
over his eyes, to ward off the sizzling 
Cuban sun. 

It’s a little-known fact in this con- 
nection that Gus Rhodes, a nephew of 
Johnson’s, returned to this country 
from Havana with $13,000 in cash in 
his knapsack, which he collected by 
the simple process of betting $5,000 to 
$8,000 on Willard. Rhodes had been in 
his uncle’s camp all through the train- 
ing period. 

If Johnson feared any sort of “hope” 
while he was champion, it was not the 
white variety, but the dark. He spurned 
a title match with the brown and 
dangerous Joe Jeannette, explaining 
frankly: 

“JT think I can beat Joe again, but 
he might beat me.” 

As for Sam Langford, the celebrated 
Boston Tar Baby, Johnson would have 
no part of him. 

“I draw the color line,” said Mr. 
Johnson coldly, when Sam’s challenge 
was called to his attention. 

“He can’t do that!” howled the Tar 
Baby. “i ain’t no blacker than he is.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. Johnson drew the 
line, and drew it very firmly, whenever 
Langford was in his neighborhood. 

The white-hope industry hit a new 
high in silliness a couple of years ago, 
when Jack Dempsey introduced the 
“black white hope.” Mr. Dempsey, you 
may recall, ran a huge elimination 
tournament to select the ultimate in 
white hopes to beat Louis. At one time, 
he had a whole herd of hungry fighters 
grazing on Dempsey steaks in Demp- 
sey’s refined beanery. A visitor called 
one day to inspect the herd at meal- 
time. 

“I thought this was a white-hope 
tournament, Jack,” he said. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Demnsey 
proudly. “Fine boys, too. Look at ’em 
wolf that beefsteak.” 

“But I see a couple of colored kids in 
the crowd,” said the caller. 

“You certainly do,” said Mr. Demp- 
sey, rubbing his hands together. 
“They’re the best fighters I got.” 

Just now there are no very stalwart 
hopes, white or black, on the near hori- 
zon. But there do seem to be three or 
four young blades who can talk a bet- 
ter fight than Louis with one lung tied 
behind their backs. They repose the 
utmost confidence in themselves, and if 
they fail to murder the champion when 
they meet him, it will only be because 
of some local ground rule which re- 
stricts the practice of homicide to Satur- 
days, Sundays, and bank holidays. 

Two of the shyest white hopes on the 
market will pause to cudgel each other 
next week for the privilege of whaling 
Joe in 1940. These are Lou Nova, the 
handsome collegian from California, 
and Tony Galento, who whaled the 
champion once before and still doesn’t 
know where the hitch was. 

“Something got in my eye,” says 
Anthony, referring, no doubt, to the 
6-ounce glove which Louis wore on his 
left hand as part of his evening en- 
semble. “I'll kill him next time.” 

There probably will be no next time, 
if Nova cuts Galento along those fa- 
miliar dotted lines on Sept. 7, in Phila- 
delphia. Nova, who yields to none as a 
vocal murderer, is younger, faster, and 
taller than Tony, and better trained. 
He ought to score a technical knockout 
in something less than ten rounds. 





















Henri-Matisse, designer of scenery and costumes for ‘Rouge et Noir,’ 
and Alicia Markova and Igor. Youskevitch, featured in Ballet Russe 


States last winter after the best New York 
season in its history—is scheduled to be- 
gin its London appearances. For its open- 
ing night the company has planned the 
London premiére of the new ballet “Rouge 
et Noir,” a spectacular feature not only 
because it will be another of Leonide Mas- 
sine’s experiments in devising choreogra- 
phy for a symphony (this time Shostako- 
vich’s First), but also because Henri- 
Matisse has made his first jump into the 
ballet by designing both scenery and cos- 
tumes. 

The 69-year-old French artist spent six 
months of heated sessions with costumers, 
choreographers, and stagehands. Then he 
emerged with sets painted in huge slabs 
of red, black, yellow, and blue and with 
simple tights in the same slabs of color 
for the dancers. 

War or no war, the company plans to 
come to this country in October and present 
other new offerings scheduled for the Lon- 
don season: “Bacchanale,” a surrealist 
ballet with libretto and scenery by Salva- 
dor Dali to Wagner’s Venusberg music; a 
comic ballet with a Paganini theme by the 
English choreographer Frederick Ashton; 
and “Capriccio Espagnol,” with choreog- 
raphy by both Massine and Argentinita to 
the familiar Rimsky-Korsakoff music. 





RECORD WEEK 


Srravinsky—Petrouchka. (Leopold Sto- 
kowski and Philadelphia Orchestra. Four 
12-inch Victor records in album, $8.) Stra- 
vinsky’s original idea for this music was a 
piano concerto, but the dialogue between 
the piano and orchestra brought to his 
mind a puppet “who,” he said, “by cas- 
cades of diabolic arpeggios, exasperates the 
patience of the orchestra.” The result was 


ballet music which ranks as one of Stra- 
vinsky’s best compositions and a ballet 
whose choreography is a high point in 
Michel Fokine’s career. This first complete 
domestic recording has all the dramatic 
brilliance of a Stokowski reading. 


Ravet—Gaspard de la nuit. (Walter 
Gieseking. Two 12-inch Columbia records 
in album, $3.50.) A first complete record- 
ing of three piano works that are tonal 
evocations of poems by the early nine- 
teenth-century French poet Bertrand, fore- 
runner of Baudelaire. Columbia has here 
coupled an earlier Gieseking performance 
of “Ondine” with a new release of “Le 
Gibet” and “Scarbo” to make this a com- 
plete set. 


Pursuant to a Victor policy, announced 
last month (Newsweek, Aug. 14) , of mak- 
ing popular classics available in a lower 
price range through a “Black Label Clas- 
sics” series, the following four records are 
now released: Finlandia, by the Victor 
Symphony Orchestra; Clair de Lune and 
Valse Triste, by the Victor Concert Or- 
chestra; Tambourin Chinois and Caprice 
Viennois, by the Victor Salon Orchestra 
under Rosario Bourdon; Hungarian Dance 
No. 5 and Brahms’ Lullaby, also by Bour- 
don and the Victor Salon Orchestra. (Two 
12-inch Victor Black Label records at $1; 
two 10-inch at 75 cents.) 


Carmen Miranda, dispenser of Brazilian 
oomph in the current Broadway show “The 
Streets of Paris,” is featured on recent 
Decca releases in six Latin American songs. 
Songstress on more than 300 records since 
1936, La Miranda is more effective with 
visual accompaniment. Her popularity has 
already caused her producers, the Shu- 
berts, to envision a streamlined “Carmen” 
for 1940. (Three 10-inch imported Decca 
Personality records at 75 cents each.) 
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Ills Afflicting Pedagogy 
Attacked by 13-Day Conference 
at Bennington College 





In the foothills of Vermont’s Greey 
Mountains, on the campus of feminine and 
progressive Bennington College, 175 rep. 
resentative American educators assembled 
last week for a thirteen-day conference. 
More than half were spokesmen for twenty 
colleges and universities that train teach. 
ers; the others were delegates from four. 
teen public-school systems that hire teach. 
ers. As producers and consumers of peda. 
gogical talent, they had come to lay plans 
for one of the most intensive surveys of 
the teaching profession in history. 

The sponsor of the study, and host at 
Bennington, was the Commission op 
Teacher Education of the American Coup. 
cil on Education, a cooperative research 
agency of major pedagogical societies. Dr, 
Karl W. Bigelow, the commission’s brilliant 
40-year-old director, had invited the 34 
institutions to cooperate in a five-year 
study financed by a $500,000 grant from 
the Rockefeller-endowed General Educa- 
tion Board. He told the conferees their job 
would be to provide laboratories for the 
commission’s experiments. Eventually he 
hoped to find cures for the ills generally 
attributed to the vocation of teaching. 


Poor Setection: City teachers’ salaries 
average $1,818 a year; rural, $827. Since 
intelligence draws higher remuneration in 
other work, the best prospects shun teach- 
ing. 


Poor Preparation: Only two states re 
quire that teachers have at least three 
years’ training after high school. Five de- 
mand only a high-school diploma, and 
twelve have no minimum standards what- 
ever. 


Emortionat Instasiuity: Three of every 
four cities refuse to hire married teachers, 
nearly half fire pedagogues when they mar- 
ry. Forced to choose between matrimony 
and work, many women drift into spinster- 
hood and eventual emotional frustration. 
Psychologists estimate that as many as 33 
per cent of teachers are maladjusted and 12 
per cent need psychiatric treatment. 





Puerto Rico University 


Furthering the Administration’s hemi- 
spheric solidarity plans, a commission of 
educators last spring journeyed to Puerto 
Rico to survey its possibilities as the home 
of an inter-American university “for serv- 
ice to the Americas.” Last week, Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes relayed their 
report to the White House. It suggested 
extending the present University of 
Puerto Rico’s scope to include institutes 
of law, languages, literature, and history of 
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the Americas, a laboratory of tropical fish- 
ery research, and graduate schools in eco- 
nomics, business, and tropical agriculture. 

The university drew other visitors last 
week—750 educators who trooped ashore 
from the S. S. Rotterdam, chartered by the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions for a 53-day junket. Originally they 
had planned to meet in Rio de Janeiro, but 
that plan was canceled two months ago 
by the Brazilian Government “because of 
the unstable political conditions in South 
America and Europe,” and San Juan was 
chosen instead. 

While the delegates declined to endorse 
Puerto Rico as the inter-American univer- 
sity seat on account of the international 
character of their organization, Dr. Paul 
Munroe, president of the W-F.E.A., 
pledged his personal support to the move 
and hailed the hospitality with which the 
party had been greeted on their fifteen 
South American lay-overs. 

After three days of meetings and sight- 
seeing, everyone returned aboard ship and 
sailed for New York, to conclude the no- 
madic convention this week at Columbia 
University. 





Tutoring Afloat 


Until five years ago, William McDonnell 
Pond tutored boys at his Pond School, 
Cambridge, Mass., and prepared them for 
Harvard. Taking them on summer cruises 
aboard his schooner Gulmare, he soon 
discovered that they studied harder 
at sea than ashore. So in 1934 he closed 
his land project, launched Pond School 
Cruise, Inc., and got two boys to pay 
$1,500 for the privilege of (1) working 
as crew on a seven-month cruise and (2) 
boning up for College Entrance Board 
examinations. 

On the Chesapeake Bay off Baltimore 
last week the bronzed, 42-year-old skipper- 
headmaster made ready for his sixth season 
of maritime tutoring. He familiarized him- 
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William Pond, skipper-headmaster 








Carpenter, Salvationist chief 


self with his new schoolboat, the 98-foot 
schooner Morning Star, testing its 5,400 
square feet of canvas and its Diesel engine. 
By Oct. 1, he expected to have the Morn- 
ing Star shipshape for its capacity enroll- 
ment of twelve high-school or prep-school 
graduates. 

As on previous jaunts, the Morning Star 
will sail leisurely along the Atlantic sea- 
board to Miami, anchor there until the 
Caribbean hurricane season ends in Octo- 
ber, then meander through the West Indies 
and along the Central American coast un- 
til next spring. It will lie in port most 
mornings, while the boys polish brass, holy- 
stone decks, and clean cabins (only the 
cook is a professional). Next Pond and 
his wife, Augusta May, will put their 
pupils through four hours of instruc- 
tion. Afternoons they will either visit 
ashore, fish, walk along the sea bottom 
in a diving helmet, or hoist anchor and 
put to sea. 

Pond, who is the brother of Yale’s foot- 
ball coach, Raymond (Ducky) Pond, still 
thinks the sea’s the place for learning. He 
boasts that “practically every boy not only 
gets into college but stays there.” 





RELIGION 





Salvationists Curb Autocracy 


With Election of New Leader 


The Salvation Army has had four gen- 
erals in its 59-year history, and all ruled as 
constitutional autocrats, responsible only 
to themselves and their God. But last week, 
as the army’s high council haggled over the 
choice of a successor to the retiring Gen. 
Evangeline Booth (Newsweek, Aug. 28), 
a democratic “revolution” within the army 
succeeded. Assembled at world headquar- 
ters in Congress Hall, London, the council 
of 51 adopted a preliminary resolution “ex- 
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pressing the desire” that the new general 
consult his commissioners before making 
important decisions. The implication was 
that any councilman who opposed the reso- 
lution would not be elected. 

Then the balloting began, and the re- 
formers’ strategy worked. Of 49 votes cast 
in the final ballot, 6 went to Commissioner 
Albert Osborne of Scotland and Ireland; 8 
to Commissioner Catherine Booth, Evan- 
geline’s niece; and 35—just one over the 
required two-thirds majority—to Commis- 
sioner George L. Carpenter, chief of the 
army in Canada, Alaska, Newfoundland, 
and Bermuda. 

General Carpenter immediately pledged 
himself to rule in the spirit of the resolu- 
tion: “If I ever get to the stage of refusing 
to listen to advice I hope the army will ask 
me to retire—and will see to it that I do.” 

The new general, who takes office this 
fall, has campaigned for salvation on four 
continents. Born in Australia 67 years ago, 
he began as an army editor in Melbourne, 
shifted to London in 1911, and spent twelve 
years as literary secretary to the late Gen. 
Bramwell Booth. Then came more work in 
Australia, a brief stop in Buenos Aires, 
and, in 1937, his post in Toronto. 

General Carpenter is an eloquent street- 
corner evangelist. He often ends interviews 
by inviting the interviewer to kneel with 
him and pray. When he hears good news he 
asks others to join him in thanksgiving. He 
is also fond of fishing and writing—a habit 
that extends to two-thirds of his family. 
His wife, Minnie, also an officer, composes 
Salvationist biographies. His daughter, 
Stella, works on the éditorial staff in Toron- 
to headquarters. His son, Captain George, 
commands a Salvation Army corps in 
England. 





2,250,000 Prayers for Peace 


In the midst of Europe’s war fever last 
week, hundreds of bells in hundreds of 
steeples throughout the British Isles daily 
tolled the Angelus at high noon. At the 
first stroke each day, some 2,250,000 
Christians paused and prayed: “Give 
peace for all time, O Lord, and fill my heart 
and the hearts of all men everywhere with 
the spirit of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The pleaders for peace were Anglicans 
and Baptists, Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists, united behind an unsmiling Lon- 
don pastor. The Rev. Wallace Harold El- 
liott of St. Michael’s Anglican church be- 
gan preaching by radio eight years ago. 
Broadcast every Thursday evening, his 
quiet homilies on charity, humility, and 
purity became enormously popular. But 
Mr. Elliott underestimated his following 
until three years ago, when he invited his 
listeners to send in for copies of the peace 
prayer. 

Amazed at the sudden deluge of 20,000 
requests, he decided his support was too 
enthusiastic for one man to handle and 
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called in three ministers—Congregational- 
ist, Baptist, and Anglican—to help. To- 
gether the “four pals” organized the League 
of Prayer and Service and urged pros- 
pective members to promise to recite the 
prayer or something like it every noon and 
to do good deeds. They promised by the 
thousand. 

His admirers admit the 55-year-old 
preacher’s personality is too aloof to ex- 
plain his league’s success. Few of the mem- 
bers have seen him, and almost none has 
shaken his hand. They think his idea has 
caught on because people are convinced 
that statesmen, educators, and economists 
have failed, that the only road to peace is 
religion. “I loathe war with all my soul,” 
says Mr. Elliott. “War is a foul business. It 
reeks of blood. Blessings be on any man 
anywhere who is working to stop it.” 





Unitarians and War 


Three years ago the American Unitarian 
Association voted overwhelmingly to seek 
for its faith the same privileges accorded 
Quakers for their conscientious objection 
to war and adopted a “resolution of re- 
pentance” for action against its minis- 
ters who preached against war after the 
United States entered the world conflict in 
1917. 

Last week, with new war clouds darken- 
ing, 800 delegates to the American Uni- 
tarian convention in San Francisco adopted 
resolutions indicating that they at least 
sanctioned economic warfare. Liberal re- 
ligious philosophy, they decided, could not 
survive under totalitarian regimes; and as 
corollaries, they decided that: (1) “Con- 
gress should take prompt means to stop the 
flow of war materials to all nations which 
have committed acts of aggression con- 
trary to their obligations under the Kel- 
logg pact”; (2) “Congress should enact 
such legislation as shall make it clear that 
the economic power of the United States 
shall be used to support the victims of ag- 
gression and the nations which are strug- 
gling for the maintenance of freedom and 
democracy.” 

Turning to domestic affairs, the con- 
vention refused to go on record against the 
Woodrum Act (which slashed WPA ap- 
propriations) after Dr. Clarence Reed of 
Oakland, Calif., declared that “while relief 
constitutes the nation’s No. 1 problem, yet 
its handling has led to moral disintegra- 
tion.” And later, the convention decided 
that attempts to limit the scope of the 
Wages and Hours Act “should be deplored 
and resisted.” 

For the office of moderator (the associa- 
tion’s chief spokesman), the delegates 
nominated Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, presi- 
dent of Mills College, Oakland, Calif. the 
formal election—which is practically cer- 
tain to go to Dr. Reinhardt—will take 
place next May in Boston, Unitarianism’s 
headquarters city. 


RADIO 





Oboler, One-Man Script Mill, 
Tries Venture With Nazimova 


A short, dark young man, carelessly 
dressed and wearing tinted glasses, plunked 
a portable reproducer down on the desk of 
Lewis Titterton, NBC script chief in New 
York. He put a disk onto the turntable 
and told Titterton: “I want you to hear 
this.” It was the recorded script of a play 
he had written, “The Ugliest Man in the 
World.” That was how Arch Oboler, from 
NBC’s Chicago studio, got what he 
wanted: a play series that began last 
spring on NBC’s Red Network, a series 
that he writes, produces, and directs him- 
self. 

Behind the 32-year-old writer’s idea lay 
five years of radio playwriting that thus 
far have produced some 375 original 
dramas. His first went on the air to cele- 
brate the opening of Radio City in 1934. 
Then Oboler went on to writing radio 
sketches for movie stars. 

In 1936 Oboler was called in by NBC to 
write “Lights Out,” a spooky horror series 
somewhat on the lines of the Grand 
Guignol dramas that thrill theater-goers in 
Paris. But two years of making one thril- 
ler more horrible than the last began to 
wear, and, while continuing his radio skits 
for movie stars (among other things, he 
did the controversial Mae West Adam and 
Eve script) , Oboler was eager to try an ex- 





Nazimova, star; Oboler, author 


perimental drama series, one embodying 
some of the radio techniques he had 
learned on “Lights Out” but subduing the 
flesh-creeping. The techniques concerned 
such effects as filtered voices, and the fad- 
ing in and out of words and music. 

Last week the results of Oboler’s experi- 
mentation reached for him a high point of 
achievement, for his usual half-hour pro- 
gram became—for one special broadcast— 
a full hour dramatization with the Rus- 
sian actress Alla Nazimova as the star and 


with musical effects by the entire NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. His play was title 
“This Lonely Heart*” and told the story 
of the strange relationship between th. 
composer Peter Ilyich Tchaikowsky anq 
his patroness, Nadejda von Meck. 

The broadcast was no more a triumph 
for Oboler than a door-opener for Nazi. 
mova, who at 60—gray-haired but stij 
slender and active—is seeking a new medi. 
um. She tried her air personality with 
Oboler in “The Ivory Tower” over NBC 
on July 8, and if her latest venture clicks 
she hopes to join Helen Menken, Mar. 
garet Anglin, Erin O’Brien-Moore, an 
other actresses of the legitimate theater jy 
regular appearances in series drama. 





Radio ‘Clipping Bureau’ 

As any radio owner knows, only one 
station at a time comes through one loud. 
speaker, and a dozen other good programs 
may go to waste. That is tough on a rabid 
radio fan, and tougher still on business 
concerns or individuals who are interested 
in knowing where and how their names 
may be mentioned on the air. 

For such, there heretofore have been 
two principal solutions: (1) to arrange 
ahead of time for the recording of a given 
program, or (2) to hire individuals to lis. 
ten to various programs and make reports. 
Now a third solution is offered in the form 
of what amounts to a radio “clipping bv- 
reau,” which begins operations next week. 

Besides serving clients who want to keep 
tabs on how often their names are met- 
tioned, the Radio Reporter—name of the 
organization—expects to do business with 
political parties and lobby groups who 
want to have on hand all that’s being sa‘ 
about certain issues for research and prop- 
aganda purposes. 

The most routine service of the new 
project—which is an adjunct of Burrelle’s 
Press Clipping Bureau—is a series of ger- 
eral bulletins issued daily. Any one of these 
costs $50 a month and digests what has 
been said on the air about a particular 
field. For more specialized services, includ- 
ing recordings, covering out-of-the-way 
stations here or abroad, or any other ind:- 
vidualized assignments, the cost rises a¢- 
cordingly. 

The chief of Radio Reporter—and the 
man who had the idea for it—is John T. 
Parkerson. Now 50, Parkerson was bus- 
ness manager for Transradio Press from 
1934 to 1938 and before that had long ex- 
perience as a newspaper man. His head- 
quarters will be in the Herald Tribune 
Building in New York, where latest all- 
wave receivers will cover most of the for- 
eign and network broadcasts. The several 
hundred Burrelle correspondents all over 
the world will be additional listeners. 





*Adapted from the book, “Beloved Friend,” 
by Barbara von Meck and Catherine Drinker 
Bowen. 
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Birthday: 





Aveust Heck- 
SCHER, wealthy New 
York real-estate own- 
er and philanthropist, 
91, Aug. 26. During 
his annual interview 
with newspaper men 
at his office, the Ger- 
man-born financier 
described Adolf Hit- 
ler as “inc greatest man alive today,” pre- 
dicted that there would be no war because 
“the loss to all belligerents would be so 
fabulous,” and revealed that he would not 
support President Roosevelt for a third 
term though he voted for him in the last 
two elections: “A third term would ruin 
the nation.” 








Wide World 


Engaged: 

Titty Loscn, 37-year-old internation- 
ally famous Viennese dancer, and Lorp 
Carrarvon, 40, only son of the fifth Earl 
of Cz’-arvon, the Egyptologist who died 
in 16-5 during the excavation of King 
Tut-ankh-amen’s tomb; in London. Miss 
Losch, who has appeared on Broadway in 
“4 Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “The 
Band Wagon,” and in the motion picture, 
“The Good Earth,” was divorced by her 
frst husband, Edward F. W. James, in 
1934. 


Married: 


Frora CampP- 
BELL, stage actress 
and daughter of 
T. Bernard Campbell 
of Tyler, Texas, and 
Ben Cutter, New 
York orchestra lead- 
er and ex-Yale track, 
football, and hockey : 
star, in Lafontaine, Wide World 
Kan., Aug. 24. Miss Campbell, who as 
a child spent many summers in Lafon- 
taine with relations, played the feminine 
lead in the Sinclair Lewis-Fay Wray 
drama, “Angela Is 22,” which toured the 
middle section of the United States during 
the spring. Cutler, a native of Andover, 
Mass., was previously married to Frances 


Allen Babcock of Bronxville, N. Y. 


Divorced: 


GLENN Morris of Los Angeles, 1936 
Olympic decathlon champion, by the for- 
mer CHarRLoTTE Louise Epwarps, on 
cruelty charges, in Casper, Wyo., Aug. 25. 


By JupirH ANDERSON, 39-year-old 
stage star, Benzsamin H. Lenman, 49, 
English professor at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, on charges of mental cruelty, in 
Carson City, Nev., Aug. 23. The actress, 
who appeared on Broadway last season 











as the Mother of 
Jesus in “Family Por- 
trait,” married Leh- 
man two years ago in 
Kingman, Ariz. Pro- 
fessor Lehman, a 
Harvard University 
graduate with a doc- 





torate, is the author of 
several plays, books, ae.) 
and magazine articles. Wide World 


Sued: 


In Los Angeles, by Mae Murray, 45, 
former Ziegfeld Follies and silent screen 
star, her ex-husband, Daviv Morvant. for 

$12,000 a year to sup- 
port their 12-year-old 
son, Koran. “He took 
my stocks and bonds, 
and money, and my 
whole life,” Miss Mur- 
ray charged in a dep- 
osition. “He betrayed 
my full confidence. 
He left me penniless. 
I have no property, 
no income. When my 
boy was suffering 
from a double mas- 
toid condition in England which threat- 
ened his life, I gave up a film contract 
which would have netted $110,000. The 
hospital bills and physicians’ fees amount- 
ed to $53,000.” Mdivani, recovering from 
a leg injury suffered in a polo mishap, ad- 
mitted he had not contributed to his son’s 
support since he was divorced by Miss 
Murray six years ago. 


International 


Bought: 


By the Duke or Winpsor, a macada- 
mia nut plantation in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
for a reported $135,000. The property, 
2,000 feet above the ocean on Diamond 
Head, consists of several hundred acres. 
Walter Dillingham, vice president and 
chief stockholder of Van’s Hawaiian 
Macadamia Nut Co., which negotiated the 
purchase, revealed last week that the 
Duke and Duchess planned to visit the 
island next winter. 


Ailing: 

Sen. Homer T. 
Bone, 56-year-old 
Washington Demo- 
crat, in a Tacoma 
hospital, with a frac- 
tured right hip suf- 
fered when he slipped 
and fell on a rug in 
his home. Attending 
physicians announced Wide World 
that the Senator would be forced to re- 
main in bed several months. 





AnprE Tarpiev, 63-year-old former 
Premier of France (1929, 30, and 32) and 
Minister in numerous Cabinets, following 
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a nervous breakdown, in Menton, France. 
The statesman, one of the authors of the 
Versailles Treaty, is his country’s last sur- 
viving signer of that pact. 


Died: 

Smrev Howarp, 48, playwright and 
film scenarist, after being crushed against 
a wall by a tractor he was cranking in the 
barn of his 700-acre farm in Tyringham, 
Mass., Aug. 23. The writer, husband of the 
former Leopoldine Blainé Damrosch, 
dauzhter of Walter Damrosch, composer 
and conductor, had been working on his 
latest plz, a dramatization of Carl Van 
Doren’s biography of Benjamin Franklin. 
His new comedy, “Madam, Will You 
Walk?” was scheduled for Broadway in 
the fall by the Playwrights Co., of which 
he was a member. One of the country’s 
most expert theatrical craftsmen, Howard 
was graduated from the University of Cal- 
ifornia in 1913, studied playwriting for 
two years under Prof. George Pierce But- 
ler at Harvard, then served as an ambu- 
lance driver and aviator during the World 
War. His first play was produced in 1921. 
Three years later his Theater Guild com- 
edy, “They Knew What They Wanted,” 
won the Pulitzer Prize. Established as a 
top-ranking dramatist, Howard produced a 
steady flow of original plays, adaptations, 
and translations, including “The Silver 
Cord,” “The Late Christopher Bean” 
(from the French), 
Sinclair Lewis’“Dods- 
worth,” ‘Yellow 
Jack,” Humphrey 
Cobb’s “Paths of 
Glory,” and “The 
Ghost of Yankee 
Doodle.” Though he 
disliked the film in- 
dustry, Howard wrote 
many film successes, 
the best-known of which were “Bulldog 
Drummond,” and an adaptation of Lewis’ 
“Arrowsmith.” 








Nationwide Studios 


Dupiey Wo Ft, sportsman and a for- 
mer son-in-law of Walter Damrosch, while 
mountain climbing in Tibet, about July 
30. Word of his death on an American ex- 
pedition scaling the world’s second highest 
peak, Mount K@ in the Western Himalayas, 
was received in the United States simul- 
taneously with the fatal accident to Sid- 
ney Howard. Wolfe, a native of Rockland, 
Maine, was divorced by the former Alice 
Damrosch last November. 


Tommy Cuark, 24-year-old yellow 
and white house cat owned by Dr. William 
L. Clark of Seneca Falls, N.Y., following 
an operation for the removal of a tumor- 
ous growth on one of his front legs by his 
veterinary-master, Aug. 26. Tommy was 
nationally famous for his longevity and 
last February his birthday party, arranged 
by Mayor Francis J. Souhan, was attended 
by feline fanciers throughout the country 
(Newsweek, Feb. 27). 
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U.S. Business Is Cushioned 
to Stand the Shock of War 


Booms in Some Lines 


Indicated, Particularly Trade 


With Neutral Nations 


Each time Europe hovers on the brink 
of another war, the first question voiced 
by most Americans is: “Can we stay out?” 
The second is: “How will the conflict af- 
fect American business?” 

Of course, to the millions who recall the 
World War days, the question actually is: 
“Will the war affect us any differently than 
did the 1914 outbreak?” For these millions 
remember that the immediate consequence 
of the start of hostilities then was chaos— 
with the stock market closed for four 
months, movement of American exports 
virtually halted (August cotton exports 
were less than a tenth of the volume for 
the same month in 1913), and trade and 
commercial activity near paralysis. Ulti- 
mately the war brought our greatest ex- 
port boom, but this was not reflected in 
business indicators until well along in 1915 
(see chart). 

By last week end, financial and govern- 
ment authorities believed they had the an- 
swer to the question—that whatever the 
ultimate consequences, fiscal chaos would 
not result from a start of hostilities. Gen- 
erally, they endorsed the statement of Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury Hanes on 
Thursday, and supported by President 
Roosevelt next day, that our fiscal protec- 
tive machinery—set up at the time of the 
Munich crisis last fall and reorganized in 
protracted conferences attended by key 
government officials each day last week—is 
ready “to meet any conceivable contin- 
gency.” 


Safety 


There are numerous reasons for believ- 
ing that the shock of a war would have less 
serious immediate effects than in 1914. In 
the first place, the liquidation of foreign- 
owned American securities to obtain cash 
and exchange—which forced the New 
York Stock Exchange to close 25 years ago 
—would be of much smaller proportions 
now. Foreigners then owned $5,000,000,000 
to $7,000,000,000 in American securities; 
but despite the tremendous increase in out- 
standing stocks and bonds since, they now 
hold only $4,000,000,000, according to 
Hanes’ figures (of which $2,700,000,000 
belong to Europeans) . 

Moreover, since 1914 the government 


has acquired numerous financial controls, 
all of which could be used to avert a crisis 
—the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion can suspend trading in certain stocks 
or even close all exchanges for 90 days; 
the Commodity Exchange Administration 
can regulate the futures markets; the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board can lower margin loan 
requirements to encourage security pur- 
chases and can provide assistance to the 
banks and money markets (it was just be- 
ing organized in 1914), and the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund can steady the foreign 
exchanges and might even support the 
government-bond market. 

The New York Stock Exchange now has 
elaborate machinery of its own to handle 
serious crises, and last week the New York 
banks formed a foreign-exchange commit- 
tee to maintain orderly markets and pre- 
vent bear raids on currencies. 

Finally, the European nations can be 
expected to cooperate in handling the 
liquidation that would follow a start of 
hostilities. After the stock market re- 
opened in December 1914, it easily ab- 
sorbed a volume of foreign selling far 
greater than that which brought the clos- 
ing on July 31. It could do so because for- 
eign governments had by then worked out 
a plan for orderly disposition of American 
securities. 

Now, they have even more effective 
mechanisms ready—thus, the British Gov- 
ernment took steps Sunday night to mobil- 
ize its citizens’ $15,000,000,000 of foreign 
securities to insure orderly sale if war oc- 
curred. France, England, and the United 


States have each gained valuable experi. 
ence cooperating under the tripartite agree. 
ment of 1936 in the handling of the flow of 
“hot money” in recent war scares. This pact 
was put to a test last Friday, when Britain 
ceased supporting the pound to conserye 
its rapidly dwindling gold supplies (see 
Business Tides) , causing sterling to fall to 
$4.12 for a time. 

Reflecting all these factors, as well as 
hopes that fighting would not actually oe. 
cur, the stock market held up remarkably 
all last week, the industrial-stock average 
actually closing at 136, slightly higher 
than on the previous Saturday. 


Export Boom? 

But if the immediate consequences thus 
seem likely to be less serious than in 1914, 
how about the ultimate repercussions of a 
war—what are the chances for an export 
boom? To get the answer Newsweek in- 
terviewed foreign-trade officials of banks, 
industrial concerns, and commercial organ- 
izations, and discovered a fairly general 
conviction that a conflict would stimulate 
exports considerably—even if perhaps less 
than in the sensational 1914 to 1917 spurt. 

Virtually all the experts agreed that 
America would capture a larger share of 
the South American and other neutral 
countries’ business should our chief Euro- 
pean competitors become embroiled in 
war. (Actually, increased sales to neutrals 
were about as important as war orders in 
the 1915-17 export boom.) Most agreed, 
too, that exports to the belligerent nations 
would decline for a time—at least they 
would involve curtailment of purchases of 
household and office appliances, motion 
pictures, luxury automobiles, and _ other 
goods not essential to fighting a war. 

But the experts disagreed whether this 
certain immediate decline in belligerents’ 
purchases would be followed by a terrific 
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International 


The stock exchange: now geared to withstand the shock of war 


boom in sales of war materials. Exports of 
artillery and shell parts, which bulked 
large in 1915-16, and of airplanes, the big 
item in 1939 shipments, would be banned 
by the Neutrality Act. As for materials 
used indirectly for armaments, some offi- 
cials speculated that heavy purchases here 
since 1936 (steel exports in 1937 were the 
highest since 1920; shipments of metal- 
working machinery are still running at a 
record clip, and sales of petroleum and 
steel scrap abroad reached record totals 
months ago) may have given the bellig- 
erents a good reserve. 

Other executives wondered if foreigners 
could pay for huge exports. Because of the 
Johnson Act, which bans loans to default- 
ing nations, many neutrals as well as the 
probable belligerents would have to pay 
cash for all purchases. According to Secre- 
tary Hanes, the European countries now 
hold here $1,700,000,000 in bank funds, 
plus earmarked gold amounting to $1,100,- 
000,000, in addition to their $2,700,000,000 
of American securities. Use of these huge 
resources for merchandise payments would 
insure a big rise in exports but not several 
years of business at the 1916-17 clip. 


High Prices? 


Next, would a war bring runaway com- 
modity prices? Actually, memories of $2.50 
wheat have obscured the fact that no 
sharp general rise in commodities imme- 
diately followed the outbreak of the World 
War. Some products like wheat, did go up, 
but others—particularly cotton—fell pre- 
cipitously, so that the average for all com- 
modities in December 1914 was unchanged 
from the July level. Even at the end of 
1915, the index was only 10 per cent higher 
than at the start of the war. 


Last week’s commodity markets indi- 
cated a somewhat similar trend, for on the 
days peace hopes waned, wheat (see page 
43), sugar, cocoa, and the fats (the “war 
babies”) soared, while cotton and silk de- 
clined. 

As to the ultimate effect of war upon 
commodities, much will depend upon the 
efficacy of naval blockades and interna- 
tional and domestic raw-material control 
plans (all of which date since the 1920s) . 
These factors would also determine how 
much a conflict would increase our living 
costs for, although America is the most 
self-sufficient of the nations, it must de- 
pend almost entirely on foreigners for an- 
timony, chromium, manganese, manila 
fiber, nickel, quartz crystals, quinine, rub- 
ber, silk, and tin, and must import consid- 
erable quantities of riica, quicksilver, and 
tungsten. And besides these “strategic” 
materials, there are numerous other com- 
modities essential to the national defense, 
domestic production of which could be in- 
creased to meet all our requirements only 
at some increase in cost. 

Under the $10,000,000 program just au- 
thorized by Congress, the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board will shortly start pur- 
chases of some of the strategic materials, 
with manganese, chromium, tin, and tung- 
sten probably first on the list. As part of 
this program, the Bureau of Mines an- 
nounced last week completion of a new 
process for purifying domestic manganese 
ores that may eventually make us self- 
sufficient in this item. 

What consumers would have to pay for 
these and other imported items, like no- 
tions and certain apparel, would depend 
not only upon the efficiency of naval 
blockades but also upon the course of war 
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insurance rates. Congress failed to enact 
a plan for government war-risk coverage 
at the last session but would probably do 
so promptly on the outbreak of war. Last 
week private war-risk rates were boosted 
twice, with rates on shipments to war- 
threatened ports back up to the levels 
reached during the Munich crisis. 





Significance 


Although American industry would ben- 
efit more from peace than war (because 
the fear that we would become involved 
might curtail domestic sales and, particu- 
larly, hold back residential building) , it is 
far better equipped to capitalize immedi- 
ately upon whatever opportunities such a 
conflict affords than in 1914. Then our ex- 
ports consisted chiefly of farm products, 
and industrialists were almost totally un- 
acquainted with the industrial or consum- 
ing needs of the great markets they were 
to capture two years later—the gloomy 
1914 year-end reviews of the steel indus- 
try, for example, contained no hints of the 
big orders that were to start coming in just 
three months later. Now, American manu- 
facturers are the leading exporters of a 
wide list of products vital to the carrying 
on of a war, and farm produce accounts 
for less than a fourth of our foreign sales. 

Then, too, in 1914 less than a tenth of 
our foreign commerce was shipped in 
American bottoms, but today the propor- 
tion is more than a third. With new fast 
cargo vessels being launched almost every 
week, and with dozens of seaworthy ships 
tied up, even a complete blockade of Brit- 
ish and German shipping would not cut off 
trade with neutrals as it did temporarily 
25 years ago. 

Not only is industry thus better pre- 
pared to meet the demands likely to arise 
with an outbreak, but it is already benefit- 
ing from a flow of orders for our own re- 
armament program—national-defense out- 
lays in August will run almost 50 per cent 
above the 1939 fiscal-year average. This 
work will help take up the temporary slack 
that would follow a declaration of war. 


_> 


Printers’ Threat 


Two conventions of the International 
Typographical Union and a rank-and-file 
referendum have refused to pay assess- 
ments to the A.F.L.’s war chest to fight 
the C.1.0. Last week, when the printers 
went into their 83rd annual convention at 
Fort Worth, Texas, they were notified of- 
ficially that unless the assessments—now 
amounting to $22,000—were paid, the 
union of 92,000 members would automat- 
ically be suspended from the A.F.L. 

Not unduly disturbed, the delegates lis- 
tened to George L. Berry, president of 
the printing pressmen’s union, throw a 
scare into the A.F.L. by proposing that the 
Allied Printing Trades Council be expand- 
ed into a printing-trades federation of 























BUSINESS TIDES 





In Our Stride 


by RALPH ROBEY 


“Shes who have been wondering 
what the immediate effect of an out- 
break of war in Europe would be upon 
our business and financial structure can 
find at least a partial answer in one of 
the relatively little-noticed events of 
last week. This was the precipitous 
drop in the price of British currency in 
our foreign-exchange market. It was 
one of the most severe declines since 
England suspended the gold standard 
in 1931 and brought pounds sterling to 
the lowest figure in six years. Yet it 
caused scarcely a quiver in any of our 
markets—and for good reason. 

This reason is that for months a 
change in the dollar-pound rate has 
been regarded in well-informed circles 
as inevitable. For example, this expec- 
tation was commented upon in this col- 
umn as long ago as last December. At 
that time sterling had already given up 
about 20 cents since the middle of the 
year, and although the rate was around 
$4.70, observers were talking in terms 
of a probable drop to $4.50. The drop, 
however, did not occur. Rather, the 
rate steadied and during the past nine 
months has been remarkably stable, 
for the past many weeks being virtual- 
ly fixed at just above $4.68. 

This stability, nevertheless, has 
fooled no one, and of course it was not 
intended to. Throughout the period 
there has been a more or less continu- 
ous flight of capital from England be- 
cause of the uncertain European situa- 
tion, and this has kept the pound under 
constant pressure. At times, it is true, 
there has been a slight letup in the 
pressure, but at no point has there been 
a sufficient reversal in the flow of funds 
to enable London to gain gold. The 
steadiness in the pound rate during the 
past several months, therefore,’ has 
been solely the result of the British 
Equalization Fund’s being willing to 
support sterling in the foreign-exchange 
markets of the world. 

Such support necessarily must come 
to an end in due time. The end may 
come through underlying economic and 
political events so changing for the bet- 
ter that money starts returning home. 
Or it may come through the supporting 
agency’s deciding that the cost of main- 
taining stability is too great and hence 
letting the currency seek its own level. 
In the case of sterling during the past 
several months there has been no doubt 


that the latter is what would happen. 
Sooner or later, it was felt certain, Eng- 
land would decide she could no longer 
afford the constant drain of gold from 
her reserves which holding the pound 
at $4.68 involved, and that when this 
decision was made, sterling would 
plummet. The decision was made last 
Thursday. As they put it in Wall 
Street, “the plug was pulled,” and in a 
matter of minutes pounds sterling had 
dropped 30 cents, to $4.37. 

This drop, had it not been expected, 
almost certainly would have created a 
situation closely approaching chaos in 
both our security and commodity 
markets. But since it had been ex- 
pected ample steps had been taken to 
guard against the ill effects of just such 
a decline. These steps were not a mat- 
ter of market mechanism or the ap- 
pointment of special committees to 
serve in case of an emergency. The 
preparation was far more fundamental 
than that. It consisted of the traders 
themselves, both individuals and busi- 
ness organizations, making sure that 
they would not be caught out on a limb. 
It is possible to conclude, therefore, on 
the basis of this experience, that should 
there be a war the shock to our finan- 
cial and commodity markets would be 
comparatively slight, because it goes 
without saying that these traders have 
also taken the necessary precautions to 
protect themselves against these broad- 
er contingencies. 

Granting this is true—that is, that 
we would take the shock of an out- 
break of war in our stride—then the 
next question to be answered is what 
effect a war would have on the volume 
of business. On the whole it probably 
would mean more business. Necessarily 
there would be distortions and some 
extremely serious problems of readjust- 
ment. Nevertheless in certain directions 
there would be an immediate stepping 
up of purchases by European countries. 
They have quite enormous balances 
here—close to a billion dollars in ear- 
marked gold alone—and in spite of the 
Johnson Act prohibiting loans to de- 
faulting foreign nations, there are nu- 
merous ways by which credit could be 
extended. 

In other words, it is humanity that 
needs to fear a war, not business as 
such. 








NEWSWEEK 


125,000 members intimating that such a 
group could function independently of the 
A.F.L. This was approved by the cop. 
vention. Then the printers voted not only 
to continue to withhold the assessmey}; 
but to quit paying the regular AFL. per 
capita dues until the federation recognize; 
the L.T.U.’s “autonomous rights” an 
seats its delegates at the A.F.L. conven. 
tion in Cincinnati Oct. 2. 





Shipping Upset 

The first industry to suffer in a war js 
shipping. When an outbreak nears, rey. 
enues are slashed by cancellations of pas. 
sages and cargoes and the suspension of 
sailings, while during actual conflict losses 
pile up because of the interning of vessel; 
in neutral or hostile ports and through 
destruction (merchant-marine losses dur. 
ing the World War amounted to 12,739. 
000 tons, more than a fourth of the prewar 
tonnage) . 

Because of the current international sit- 
uation the great companies have already 
suffered acutely from suspensions and can- 
cellations, and by Monday of this week 
transatlantic shipping was in almost utter 
confusion. 


BritisH: The Admiralty took charge of 
shipping and closed the Baltic and Medi- 
terranean Seas to British vessels. Sailings 
of the California, Caledonia, Britannic, 
Aurania, and Scythia were suspended. The 
Mauretania left New York Saturday after 
262 cancellations. The Queen Mary was 
nearing England; the Aquitania, New 
York. 


German: All ships were ordered to port. 
The St. Louis slipped out of New York 
Sunday and the liner New York next day, 
both with empty cabins. The Columbus, 
on a Caribbean cruise, tied up at Curacao 
(Dutch West Indies). The Europa 
steamed directly to Germany but the 
Bremen, despite rumors she would tum 
back, docked at New York late Monday. 


Frencu: No suspensions. The Norman- 
die reached New York Monday, four days 
after the Ile de France left for Europe. 


Travian: All express liners, with sailings 
suspended, were in home ports except for 
the Vulcania, which left New York Thurs- 
day, and the Roma tied up at its New 
York dock. 


Pouisu: The two crack liners were at sea 
—the Pilsudski due in Copenhagen Aug. 
$1 and the Batory headed for New York. 


American: All ships dropped calls at 
German ports. Eastbound liners reaching 
Southampton were promptly 
around to bring back refugees who crowd- 
ed public rooms on cots and hastily pur- 
chased mattresses. The American Scantic 
liner Normaecwren sailed for Europe Fr- 
day on its maiden voyage. 
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Wheat Burden 


Surplus Seems Irreducible 


Unless War Creates Demand 


The world consumes about 4,000,000,- 
000* bushels of wheat a year—a little more 
or less some years depending upon the 
people’s ability to buy flour for such foods 
as bread, cake, and spaghetti. In recent 
years, the world production of this grain 
has outstripped the consumers’ ability to 
buy, with the result that about 1,200,000,- 
000 bushels of surplus wheat must be ad- 
ded to this year’s crop now being har- 
yested in Northern Hemisphere countries. 
And last week United States Department 
of Agriculture experts estimated this year’s 
world wheat crop at 4,130,000,000 bushels 
—plenty to meet the normal demand, 
without beaking into the carry-over. 

The chief reason for this surplus is the 
drive of many nations for self-sufficiency. 
This is shown by the decrease in world 
wheat exports from 750,000,000 bushels in 
the early 1920s to last year’s 568,814,000 
bushels. 


Significance 


There are three possible means of get- 
ting rid of the wheat surplus: destruction, 
increased consumption, or decreased pro- 
duction. A war probably would reduce 
wheat stocks (and possibly create a short- 
age) by operating in all three of these 
ways—laying waste to wheat fields, feed- 
ing armies, and creating a shortage of 
farm labor. This was indicated last week 
in the wheat market’s response to war 
talk—a rise of 557g cents a bushel in Lon- 
don October futures. But unless a war de- 
velops, there appears little hope that 
enough of the surplus can be consumed 
this year to take the pressure off the price. 








Labor Notes 


Since it was organized in 1935, the 
National Labor Relations Board’s best 
friend has been the C.1.0. When A.F.L. 
leaders criticized the board (usually for 
alleged pro-C.I.0. decisions), John L. 
Lewis’ organization generally came to its 
defense. Last week, however, the honey- 
moon appeared to be ending when a 
bulletin published by the C.1.0. legal 
department accused the board of attempt- 
ing to “placate the A.F.L. at the expense of 
the interests of C.1.0. unions.” Among the 
specific complaints: that the board broke 
up plantwide collective bargaining by 
ordering elections at individual Chrysler 
plants (incidentally giving A.F.L. auto- 
mobile workers a chance to salvage a few 
locals); that it carved craft unions out 
of the United Mine Workers industrial 





"Excluding Russia and China because of 
unreliability of their statistics. 
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organization by awarding two railroad 
brotherhoods jurisdiction at the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 


. 
| The C.1.0. branch of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers won its second election 
contest against the A.F.L. with a vote of 
2,033 to 180 among Motor Products Corp. 
workers last week, a larger majority than 
it received in the 4 to 1 Packard vote a 
week earlier. Still to vote are 70,000 
Chrysler and 18,000 Briggs Manufactur- 
ing Co. employes. 





Trade-Treaty Rows 


Bid to Argentina Spotlights 
Growing Fight on U.S. Deals 


Argentina was one of the first countries 
with which the United States tried to 
work out a tariff-reduction deal under the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934. The sec- 
ond largest country in South America, Ar- 
gentina is about the world’s best export 
market for American automobiles and can 
also use great quantities of machinery and 
manufactured goods. 

Yet in spite of these incentives and al- 
though the United States has concluded 
repicrocal trade agreements with 19 coun- 
tries (nine in Latin America), our fast 
dwindling trade with the Land of the Pam- 
pas is still carried on under an antiquated 
treaty signed in 1855. Meanwhile, Argen- 
tina has become an increasingly good cus- 
tomer of other nations, including Ger- 
many, with whom she made a barter deal. 

Two major obstacles have been faced by 
Washington and Buenos Aires negotiators. 
First, Argentina specializes in products 
such as grain, meats, linseed, hides, dairy 
products, and wool, which our own farm- 
ers raise. Reluctant to lower duties on 
these items, this country has particularly 
incensed the Argentines by banning their 
fresh-meat exports under the Tariff Act of 
1930. Buenos Aires has consistently said: 
“No meat—no deal.” 

On the other hand the United States 
has been victimized by Argentina’s for- 
eign-exchange restrictions. For example, 
since England buys from Argentina con- 
siderably more than she sells there, British 
importers get a 20 per cent price differen- 
tial in competing with American products. 

All these difficulties, however, seemed 
finally resolved last week. Acting Secre- 
tary of State Welles announced that pub- 
lic hearings on a pending Argentine trade 
treaty would be held on Oct. 16. The 
products on which it is proposed we make 
concessions are principally tallow, linseed 
and flaxseed oils, hides, furs, turkeys, 
canned meats, corn, eggs, casein, cheese, 
asparagus, and coarse wools. Observers 
noted that Buenos Aires had apparently 
given up the fight to sell us fresh meat. 

Assurances that the other stumbling 
block had been removed came when the re- 



























public officially announced a new import- 
licensing system by commodities rather 
than by countries, which, in effect, would 
end discriminations against the United 
States (Newsweek, May 29). 





Significance 


Revival of our export trade to Argen- 
tina—in 1929, $210,288,000; in 1938, $86,- 
479,000—under this treaty will of course 
depend on the extent to which the United 
States allows concessions on the listed Ar- 
gentine products. Determined farm oppo- 
sition, exemplified by a powerful dairy 
group’s prompt denunciation of the pro- 
posals, may plague the treaty makers. 

In fact this projected deal, by high- 
lighting some of the most controversial 
aspects of the Administration’s tariff-re- 
duction program, will help solidify mount- 
ing opposition to all the trade treaties. Al- 
ready three states have threatened a Su- 
preme Court test of the constitutionality 
of the Trade Agreements Act, and a big 
Congressional fight is brewing over exten- 
sion of the law, which expires in June. 





Employers’ Break 


Needn’t Bow to Closed Shop, 
Labor Relations Board Rules 


Among the most important trends in 
labor relations in the last eighteen months 
has been labor’s increasing insistence that 
its gains be safeguarded with closed-shop 
contracts, under which employers must 
force their workers to join unions and re- 
main in good standing. Indicative of this, 
11.4 per cent of all strikes last year were 
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Philip D. Gendreay 


Argentine cattle (shown being dipped) figure in treaty squabble 


caused by such demands, against 7 per cent 
in 1937. And this year’s largest strike— 
that of 450,000 bituminous-coal miners— 
resulted from the closed-shop drive. 

Some employers have granted the union 
demands, hoping that this insurance of 
members and dues would relieve them of 
the heat of ever greater demands by union 
leaders who must otherwise show gains to 
hold member interest. But a far greater 
number oppose the closed-shop principle 
on grounds that it interferes with their 
employes’ right to decide for themselves 
whether or not they'll join a union. 

As this argument waxed over the confer- 
ence tables, some unions sought the aid of 
the National Labor Relations Board, claim- 
ing that the flat refusal of many employers 
to consider a closed-shop contract amount- 
ed to a refusal to bargain, thereby violating 
the Wagner Act. They were encouraged in 
this by a board declaration that employ- 
ers seeking to evade bargaining constantly 
raised the closed-shop cry for stalling pur- 
poses. 

Last week, issuing a decision, the board 
upheld the employers. They are clearly 
within their rights in flatly refusing closed- 
shop demands, it ruled in the case of Cul- 
lom & Ghertner Co., a Nashville, Tenn. 
printing concern. Moreover, the NLRB 
held, employers needn’t make counterpro- 
posals to show good faith. And even if 
these refusals block negotiations at theit 
outset, the union cannot claim the em- 
ployer refused to bargain when the major 
point is the closed shop. 





Significance 


The Labor Board’s decision establishes 
more clearly than ever that an employer 
needn’t sign a contract while a disagree- 
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ment exists over anything so basic as the 
dosed shop. This should strengthen the 
hand of many businessmen who have be- 
come inclined to give in to the unions in 
the belief that the chance of winning a case 
before the board was so slight it was not 
worth the expensive litigation. 

Even so, the unions are not likely to be 
deterred from continuing to make closed- 
shop demands, though they may now be 
Jess inclined to make this a major objective. 





The 1940 Models 


By last week end the 1940-model auto- 
mobiles were beginning to roll off assembly 
lines and promotion men were turning 
their attention toward the National Auto- 
mobile Show in New York, the big public 
presentation of the new cars scheduled for 
Oct. 15-22—earliest date in the history of 
the 40-year-old event. Already dealers and 
newspaper men had been given peeks 
at the offerings of eight manufacturers— 
Packard, Hudson, Willys-Overland (News- 
week, Aug. 21) , Nash, Studebaker, Chrys- 
ler, Buick, and Pontiac. 

Introducing the Pontiacs on Thursday, 
William S. Knudsen, General Motors pres- 
ident, told a press luncheon group that 
“war or no war” he expected 1940 auto- 
mobile production to equal last year’s, 
adding that “election year means noth- 
ing.” Pontiac plans to “widen its market 
at both ends” with a new six and a new 
eight. The previous day Harlow H. Cur- 
tice, Buick president, said that his division 
was aiming for a production increase of 20 
per cent over 1939. 

Optimism also characterized the remarks 
of K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler 
Corp., in announcing the new lines of 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, and Chrysler, 
which represent a $12,000,000 investment 
in new tools and dies. “These 1940 auto- 
mobiles should give the people of this 
country a new realization of the practical 
scientific progress which competitive in- 
dustry places at their disposal,” he said. 
“You hear a lot these days about free en- 
terprise—the American way of doing busi- 
ness. Here it is.” 

Another tribute to the automotive in- 
dustry was paid by Studebaker’s president, 
Paul G. Hoffman, who described the new 
models as “not only the greatest value in 
a motorcar that has ever been offered but 
in all probability the biggest bargain in 
any industrial offering of any character.” 





Instructive— 


Screntiric Setuinc: A Report ON THE 
Townsenp Researcues. By W. S. Town- 
send. 112 pages. W. S. Townsend, New 
Y ork. $10. The famous 27 Townsend prin- 
ciples of selling and advertising are set 
down in this report for the first time. The 
author claims to have discovered, through 
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extensive researches, the scientific princi- 
ples that underlie success in the field. 


Wuen War Comes. Edited by Larry 
Nixon. 290 pages. Index. Greystone, New 
York. $2.25. Five veteran newspaper men 
—Elmer C. Walzer of the United Press, C. 
Norman Stabler of The New York Herald 
Tribune, Jack Foster of The New York 
World-Telegram, W. W. Chaplin of the 
International News Service, and Malcolm 
Logan of The New York Post, prepared 
this nontechnical treatise for laymen, es- 
pecially women. Separate chapters tell how 
to conserve property, what will happen to 
business if America goes to war, the ways 
in which the average consumer will be af- 
fected, and, finally, some idea of the terrific 
cost of a modern conflict. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS. 


Investment Counsel 

Representatives of the investment-coun- 
sel industry themselves concede that their 
major problems must be solved on a na- 
tional basis, an SEC report to Congress de- 
clares. Public testimony of leading coun- 
selors is quoted to indicate their belief that 
a voluntary association alone cannot cope 
with their biggest worry: the incompetent 
and unethical “fringe” of the business. The 
SEC report is largely confined to facts, a 
typical one being that the 51 largest of the 
$96 firms studied manage or advise with re- 
spect to funds aggregating some $4,000,- 
000,000. Recommendations will come later. 
A few days before the SEC’s report the 
Investment Counsel Association of America 
released a special study setting forth its 
idea of the qualifications that should be 
expected in an investment counselor and 
advising against “intensive” Federal regu- 
lation. 


Illinois Answer 

Lt. Gov. John Stelle of Illinois charged 
that recent crude-oil price cuts and the six 
state shutdown of wells (Newsweek, Aug. 
28) were attempts to coerce his state into 
enacting a petroleum conservation measure. 
Stelle said he was unalterably opposed to 
passage of any legislation that would retard 
development of the state’s booming oil 
industry. Meanwhile, wholesale quotations 
for refinery products continued firm, re- 
flecting the curtailed flow of crude, and the 
Cosden Corp. restored its crude buying 
price to the pre-Aug. 12 level. Representa- 
tives of the six states which closed their 
wells met at Austin, Texas, Monday to de- 
termine whether the two-week closing 
should be extended. 


Personnel 

H. E. Manville Sr., retired as board 
chairman of Johns-Manville Corp. after 49 
years’ service with the company. Lewis H. 
Brown, president, will continue as chief 
executive officer . . . John G. Munson was 
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a 


Underwood & Underwood 


John G. Munson of U.S. Steel 





elected vice president in charge of raw ma- 
terials for U.S. Steel Corp. With the com- 
pany since 1919, Munson replaces Thomas 
Moses, who retired . . . John M. Olwyler, 
vice president of Zonite Products Corp. be- 
came chief executive officer, taking over 
the duties of Robert R. Wason, president, 
who retired to concentrate on other inter- 
ests . . . Charles A. Criqui Sr., founder of 
the Sterling Engine Co., retired and an- 
nounced that the company’s new president 
would be Spencer H. Logan, president of 
the Nutro-Sodium Corp. Addison F. Vars, 
Buffalo, N. Y., advertising official, will 
become executive vice president. 


Stand-ins for Feet 


The pedestrian problems of the New 
York World’s Fair crowds have created 
for a versatile organization known as 1001 
Services, Inc., a profitable addition to its 
unnumbered business lines: the breaking 
in of new shoes. In its Manhattan office 


NEWSWEEK 





it keeps a foot-size file of girls who wij 
wear new “stiffies” around home or in the 
office for a day. A nationwide concer 
with branches in eight cities, 1001 Sery. 
ices, headed by Miss Martha Mitchell, j; 
generally busy shopping, dog walking, o 
buying tickets. 









Insurance 


Pursuing its investigation of the ingyr. 
ance industry with a study of the industria] 
(weekly premium) type of insurance, the 
Temporary National Economic Committe 
heard evidence from Donald H. Dayep. 
port, SEC economic consultant, that this 
form of protection had increased from 
$1,469,000,000 in force in 1900 to $20,591. 
000,000 by the close of 1937. In the same 
period, urban population had grown from 
30,400,000 to only 72,600,000. Davenport 
testified that three companies—Prudential 
Insurance, Metropolitan Life, and Joby 
Hancock Mutual Life—controlled more 
than 81 per cent of the industrial business 
in 1937. Policy terminations from 1900 to 
1937 aggregated more than $60,000,000,000, 
he testified, adding that 80 per cent of the 
companies studied had lapse ratios of 75 
per cent or more in comparison with new 
sales for 1937. 


Trends 


A decline of 30,000 in nonagricultural 
employment from June to July reflected 
chiefly the seasonal curtailment in retail 
trade, according to the Department of 


Labor. 


Electric-power output rose to 2,367,646, 
000 kilowatt hours in the week ended Aug. 
19, a new all-time peak for the industry. 


Shipments of automobile tires in July 
were 5,055,637 units, 12.1 per cent less than 
in June but 30.6 per cent higher than in 
July 1938. 





Railway carloadings at 674,237 for the 
week ended Aug. 19 registered a new 1939 
peak and a gain of 12.8 per cent over the 
similar 1938 period. 




























































Want shoes broken in? Just see President Mitchell 
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War Speedster: 


On Jan. 23, the prototype of this ship crashed near 


Los Angeles, killing its pilot and injuring Paul Chemidlin of the French 
Air Ministry. (France had ordered 100 such machines at $12,000,000.) 
This is the first of that order—a Douglas DB-7, a light bomber with 
almost the speed of a pursuit plane—‘far in excess of 300 miles per hour.’ 
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AVIATION 
U.S. Air Speedsters Head 


for the Races at Cleveland 





The biggest sporting event in aviation is 
the National Air Races. Every fall, these 
races have furnished a proving ground for 
aviation’s men and machines and offered 
the best spectacle of the year for both fly- 
ing and nonflying fans. Like all recent con- 
tests, this year’s meet—which starts Sept. 
2 and continues over the Labor Day week 
end at the Cleveland (Ohio) Airport— 
places more emphasis on air entertainment 
such as Army and Navy maneuvering, 
parachute jumping, and stunting than on 
the races themselves. Nevertheless, $85,000 
in cash prizes—a record purse—awaits the 
winners of the three speed classics that 
now take the place of the dozen or more 
events of previous years. These events are: 


Benptx Tropuy: This is a speed dash 
from Burbank, Calif., to Cleveland for a 
basic $9,000 prize and on to Bendix, N. J., 
for additional prize money. It is the only 
race that is open to women (Jacqueline 
Cochran won last year) and to planes of 
all classes. 


Greve Tropny: Light planes with a 
speed of 220 miles or better are eligible for 
this race, which is flown 200 miles around 
a course fronting on the grandstands at 
Cleveland Airport, for a purse of $20,000. 
It was won last year by Tony Levier at 
250 miles an hour. 


Trompson Tropuy: This is the world’s 
fastest closed-course race, the climax of 
the meet. It is open to any plane that can 
fly 240 miles an hour and hold together 
under the terrific pounding of 300 miles 
at top speed. And the purse, as befits the 
best drawing race (an estimated 270,000 
saw last year’s), is the largest: $37,500. 


Last year’s winner, Col. Roscoe Turner, 
who averaged 283 miles an hour, is the 
leading contender this year. 

Because of the high speeds involved, 
seldom has a race meet been held without 
fatal crackups. Even before the opening 
gun this year, Delbert Bush of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., was killed while testing his 
racing plane at Cleveland. As dangerous as 
the speed events are the stunting acts, 
headlined this year by the Dick Greneres, 
Junior and Senior, who play aerial leap- 
frog; Mike Murphy, Beverly Howard, 
Squeak Burnett and Jess Bristow. 





Globe-Girdling Japanese 


The hottest newspaper rivalry in Japan 
is that between the Mainichi newspapers 
(Tokyo Nichi Nichi, Osaka Mainichi) and 
the Asahi twins (Tokyo Asahi and Osaka 
Asahi). Competition between these pub- 
lishing houses for news, pictures, and good 
will has resulted in much of Japan’s civil 
aviation development—by bringing planes 
into use for rapid transportation of pictures 
and writers to the far ends of the Orient. 

In 1937 the Asahi papers jumped ahead 
of Mainichi-Nichi Nichi by sponsoring the 
good-will flight of the Divine Wind to the 
British coronation. This week the Nichi 
papers are having their innings: sponsor- 
ship of a 30-day round-the-world good-will 
flight. 

Starting from Tokyo on Aug. 26, the 
Mitsubishi-built plane Nippon, carrying 
seven aviators and newspaper men, flew to 
Hokkaido Island, Japan, then crossed the 
Bering Sea to Nome, Alaska. From Alaska 
its schedule was to fly down the West 
Coast, stopping at Canadian and American 
cities, then cross the continent and fly 
down the East Coast to South America. 
The Nippon is scheduled eventually to 
reach Europe and return to Japan by way 
of Asia. In command of the ship is Sumito- 
shi Nakao, holder of a Berlin-Tokyo flight 
record. 












John STEINBECK, 


William SAROYAN, 
and 
Joseph HenryJ ACKSON 


Joseph Henry Jackson, our Book 
Editor, wields such an influential pen 
that it is a tribute not only to his own 
talents but to the complete freedom of 
expression encouraged by The Chron- 
icle. It seems only yesterday he was 
telling our readers to keep an eye on 
a couple of unknown local writers 
named Steinbeck and Saroyan—and 
look at them now! 


Joseph Henry Jackson’s daily column 
and Sunday section (the largest this 
side of New York) command an audi- 
ence of countless thousands. His part 
in this fine democratic character of our 
newspaper builds amazing reader loy- 
alty, confidence and responsiveness. His 
complete freedom of expression, always 
encouraged in all our writers, enables 
San Francisco’s only home-owned news- 
paper to fulfill its ambition and obliga- 
tion to give its readers all the facts, 
whether the subject be a new book, a 
strike or a political crisis. 


It is this democratic character of The 
Chronicle that has drawn to it the 
largest able-to-buy audience in San 
Francisco. It is in this fertile soil that 
we suggest you plant your advertising 
messages. Ask our local representatives 
for case histories that are factual and 
unusual guides to follow. 


San Francisco 
Dhronicle 


San Francisco’s 
Only Home-Owned 
Newspaper 
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Perspective 





NEWSWEEK, SEPTEMBER 4, 1939 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


What It Means to Us 


Au our calculations on what a war 
would mean to us, as well as all considera- 
tions of our national life under the “peace” 
that must follow this war of nerves or of 
nerves and blood, must be revised in the 
light of the German-Russian rapproche- 
ment. It is, even beyond the outcome of 
armed war, a determining fact in the world 
and in our national life as well. It touches 
our government policies, our national de- 
fense problems, our economic and political 
life, our social responsibilities, our habits of 
thought, and our responsibilities, as citi- 
zens, to one another. It affects labor, agri- 
culture, industry, finance, education, racial 
relations, religious affiliations and political 
alignments. It may well be the most signi4- 
cant world event since the army of Na- 
poleon crumpled at Waterloo. 

It may take years to determine exactly 
what the changes thus compelled will be. 
But every American may well ponder the 
significance of this new world balance and 
participate intelligently in the forming of 
the new national psychology that seems to 
be in order. 

The course to be pursued by the legis- 
lative and executive branches of our gov- 
ernment must be guided by our immedi- 
ate and ultimate national necessities. The 
decisions which will be made in Washing- 
ton to protect us must result from com- 
promises of extreme positions and from 
calm, reasonable adjustments between the 
Executive and the Senate. The President 
might well place large responsibility for 
such adjustments upon Secretary Hull, 
who has the confidence of the Senate and 
of the country—a confidence based upon 
his genuinely peaceful disposition and his 
long experience with Congress. 


White at the moment it seems that 
the Administration wants the repeal of all 
neutrality legislation, such a repeal may be 
difficult, considering the state of public 
opinion. The days when Americans could 
be protected while traveling on belligerent 
ships, and when American shipments in 
war zones could be guaranteed, ended with 
the last war. The cash-and-carry principle 
may well be the basis of agreement be- 
tween the two branches of government. 
The avoidance of a war boom of un- 
healthy dimensions cannot be guaranteed, 
but such a boom can be wisely limited. 
Events of the next days or weeks may 
make inevitable the lifting of the arms 


embargo, which could hardly be effective 
for a long period in any event. A realistic 
appraisal of American opinion with refer- 
ence to war in Europe is that an over- 
whelming majority want Germany to lose 
and an equally large majority want us to 
avoid active military participation. 

We should not forget, now that the play 
of power in the Eastern Hemisphere is so 
hopelessly confused, that our concern is 
with an axis that runs from north to south, 
from Pole to Pole through the middle of 
the Western Hemisphere. It should be an 
axis of accord, of self-defense and of mu- 
tual aid and self-respect. We can, if we 
will, live in this Hemisphere behind im- 
pregnable naval and air defenses. These 
will be costly, but they are indispensable. 

Canada will be closer to us as the years 
pass. Our destinies are alike, our idez’s re- 
lated, our safety inseparable. This doesn’t 
mean political union (that would be silly 
and unnecessary) but unity in trade and 
cultural relations. 


Our interest in the problems of Lat- 
in America must be quickened manyfold. 
Mexico can no longer hope for important 
commercial relations with Germany now 
that Germany has turned to the East and, 
under war conditions, would be effectively 
cut off from the Western World. It is hard 
to see how the more radical elements in 
Mexico can maintain their supremacy in 
the face of the Russian-German alliance. 
Moderation may come there and in other 
Latin-American states, bringing with it 
better relations with us. 

Our Pacific policy will be governed by 
many imponderables and many uncertain- 
ties. Our navy there must be strong enough 
for any contingency. Governmental, as 
well as public opinion generally may favor 
our staying in the Philippines indefinitely, 
particularly if our relations with Japan im- 
prove. It is likely that Japan will be more 
tractable and more willing to trade her 
Chinese ambitions for closer relations with 
the other two great naval powers. Great 
Britain has associated herself with Japan 
before on a mutual basis of self-interest, 
and we could hardly view such a combina- 
tion as inimical to our interests. We can- 
not well drive Japan into a monstrous new 
alliance with Germany and Russia. 

Along with economic calculations must 
be considered the fact that a general 
European war is likely to be a very long 
war. If the Russian pact holds, Germany 
cannot well be starved out. No navy can 
blockade Eurasia. If the conflict involves 








great rival imperialistic powers, neither 
side can yield until resistance becomes jm. 
possible, and with resources divided as they 
are, the limit of resistance will be very 
broad. Revolution is less likely now that 
the true incompatibility of Communism 
and democracy has been demonstrated and 
radical fronts in the democracies are 
broken. 

The rout of the radical front in all of 
the democracies is, with the Stalin-Hitle 
tie, complete. This is of incalculable jm. 
portance in the domestic affairs of this 
country. The only feeble excuse radicals are 
offering is that Stalin is not binding him- 
self to anything. Apparently their faith 
is so great that they believe he will double. 
cross even his new friends. This is one con- 
flict the radicals cannot blame upon capital- 
ism. The Communist party as a propaganda 
agency in this country is washed up. The 
twin idea that the world must decide be- 
tween Communism and Nazism is also out. 
They are, to borrow an old saying, two 
wings of the same bird of prey. Sound, 
moderate opinion, devoted to American in- 
stitutions and traditions, will be the com- 
pass for Americans in this crisis and for 
years to come. The hamstringing of busi- 
ness can and inevitably must stop, for, on 
the material side, what our industry can 
and does produce is all that can protect us 
from outside attack and internal distress. 

It is in conformity with our institutions 
that Congress, with the advice of the Ex- 
ecutive, should lay down the main lines of 
policy, if it is called because of war in Eu- 
rope. The Executive should be held to 
strict accountability for abiding by the let- 
ter and spirit of such policies. It is to be 
hoped that the Executive branch of the 
government will be on constant guard 
against actions, speeches and decisions like- 
ly to involve us in hostilities. We must be 
on our guard against sentimental talk 
about saving the world for democracy. We 
must save ourselves for democracy. We 
have properly made every effort to exercise 
moral influence on the side of peace. We 
have not been notably successful. It may 
be that our national sympathies are clear 
and well known, but the duty of respon- 
sible officials must be to allay emotions, 
not to incite them. 


W.- are a democracy and we still 
shall cherish the right to differences of 
opinion and the right to express them. But 
on essentials we need unity—the unity 0! 
labor, employers, government-and all the 
other interests and forces that constitute 
our national life. Our own is the only form 
of government and life that has proved it- 
self able to protect its people without en- 
slaving them. And that form of govern- 
ment is not a pinkish collectivism, but 4 
republic based upon free enterprise and 
civil liberty. That we must protect and 
cherish. 
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Such praise must be deserved! Why 
not try Old Angus yourself? Enjoy 
its noble taste, its gentle mellowness, 
its superb liqueur quality. You will 
understand why Old Angus is hon- 
ored as “a noble Scotch”—a whisky 
truly worthy of your special favor! 
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